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REAR  ADMIRAL   EVANS, 

WHO,      HAVING      UNSHRINKINGLY      BREASTED 

THE     STORM, 

AND     LONG     AND     BRAVELY     SERVED     HIS 

KING    AND    HIS    COUNTRY, 

CASTS       THE       ANCHOR       OF       HIS       HOPE,      ON       THE 

ROCK     OF     HIS     SALVATION, 

LOOKING    WITH     THE     EYE     OF    FAITH 

TO   THAT    HAVEN    OF    REST, 

WHICH     HE,    WHO     SAID     UNTO    THE    TEMPEST, 

"  PEACE,     BE     STILL," 

HATH     GONE     TO     PREPARE     FOR     ALL     WHO     LOVE     HIM, 

THIS     POEM, 

V 

IS    GRATEFULLY    AND    AFFECTIONATELY 
INSCRIBED. 


QISCES 


THE    STORM. 


CANTO  THE   FIRST. 


Oh,  who  that  has  gazed  on  the  ocean  at  rest. 

When    the    bright   morning   sun-beams   illumin'cl    its 

breast ! 
When  the  winds  were  all  hush'd,  and  the  waves  were 

all  even. 
Reflecting  the  unclouded  radiance  of  Heaven  ; 
Oh,  who  then  a  thought  of  its  terrors  could  form. 
When  the  powers  of  destruction  are  riding  the  storm ; 
When  the  waves  are  all  swelling  to  mountains  of  foam, 
And  the  heart-stricken  mariner  thinks  of  his  home, — 
The  home  of  his  youth,  on  his  dear  native  shore. 
And  the  far  distant  friends  that  shall  greet  him  no  more. 
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With  colours  gay,  and  snowy  sails  unfurl'd, 
And  keel,  that  lightly  cleft  the  watery  world, 
And  songs  that  gladly  echoed  o'er  the  wave. 
From  hearts  that  thought  not  of  an  opening  grave. 
The  morning  sun  beheld  a  vessel  glide. 
As  if  in  conscious  empire  o'er  the  tide. 

Where  is  that  fair  vessel,  majestic  and  gay  ? 

The  billows  are  answering  loud ; 
Her  sailors,  true-hearted  and  brave, — where  are  they  ? 
Deep,  deep  in  the  caves  of  the  dark,  rolling  sea. 

The  ocean-weeds  weave  them  a  shroud. 
With  death  still  contending,  one  victim  remains. 

His  right  hand  the  waters  repel, — 
His  left  —  oh  how  fondly,  an  infant  sustains. 
As  through  the  dark  tumult  of  ocean  he  strains. 

Whose  surges  seem  pealing  his  knell. 

And  now  —  he  is  nearing  a  low,  rocky  brow  — 
That  merciful  Being  has  strengthen 'd  him  now. 

Whose  word  the  wild  ocean  commands ; 
A  white-crested  wave  bears  him  on  to  the  shore. 
Receding,  it  leaves  him, —  yet  one  effort  more. 

And  sav'd  from  destruction  he  stands. 

Spirit  of  life !  thou  wondrous  thing  ! 
How  art  thou  priz'd  when  on  the  wing ; 
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The  young,  the  happy,  and  the  gay 
May  dread  thy  flight,  or  woo  thy  stay ; 
May  fear  to  quit  a  smiling  scene, 

To  part  from  lover,  parent,  friend, — 
To  see  the  curtain  raised  between 

This  world  and  that  which  ne'er  shall  end. 
But  yonder  stranger,  desolate. 

Cast  up  from  ocean's  angry  bed, 
With  none  to  soothe  or  share  his  fate. 

Save  one,  for  whom  such  tears  are  shed ; 
Such  tears  of  bitterness  as  flow 
To  mourn  the  wreck  of  all  below. 
What  nerved  him  to  deny  the  grave, 
And  toil  and  struajfifle  with  the  wave  ? 
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Spirit  of  life  !  the  fear  was  thine 

Thou  wouldst  not  leave  the  sanctuary. 
The  frame,  by  Architect  Divine, 

With  heavenly  wisdom  raised  for  thee ; — 
Without  the  blessed  hope  which  springs 

To  speed  with  joy  thy  parting  wings ; 
When  mercy  takes  death's  sting  away. 

And  thou  dost  separate  from  clay. 
In  the  sweet  hope  that  thou  shalt  claim 

Thine  own  beloved  long-suffering  frame, 
No  more  to  grieve,  no  more  to  sever, 

Imperishably  thine  for  ever. 
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Freed  from  all  feebleness  and  pain, 
Wash'd  white  as  snow  from  every  stain, 
licd  spotless  to  Jehovah's  throne. 
Clothed  in  that  Righteousness  alone. 
Which  may  the  eye  of  Heaven  endure. 
And  pure  —  as  highest  Angel  pure  — 
Throughout  Eternity  allied. 
Body  and  spirit  gloiified. 

O  thou  supreme.  Almighty  Power, 

Let  me  be  chasten'd  and  exil'd, 
A  homeless  wanderer  from  this  hour. 

But  spare — in  mercy  ^  spare  my  child  !  — 

Such  was  the  wild  petition  breath 'd. 
From  lips  that  seldom  pray'd  before, — 

As  in  the  ocean  weed  he  wreath 'd 

His  hand,  and  climb 'd  the  rocky  shore. 

All  jjrostrate  and  lowly,  on  that  unknown  sod 
He  knelt,  and  his  prayer  was  accepted  of  God ; 
His  spirit  was  humbled,  his  pride  was  no  more ; 
The  High  and  the  Holy,  whom  angels  adore. 
The  Lord,  Avho  through  deep  waters  open'd  his  way. 
The  Saviour,  who  rent  from  the  mighty  the  prey. 
The  victor,  who  rose  from  the  Cross  to  the  Throne, 
Look'd  down  on  the  sufferer,  and  seal'd  him  His  own. 
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Resign'd  and  comforted,  he  prest 

His  rescu'd  infant  to  his  breast. 

And  felt  its  httle  pulses  beat. 

And  heard  its  plaintive  voice  repeat 

The  name  of  father  —  that  dear  name. 

He  never  thought  again  to  claim. 

When,  sinking  'mid  the  billows  wild. 

He  saw  the  pale  cheek  of  his  child. 

With  tears  of  thankfulness  and  joy 

He  looked  on  the  reviving  boy. 

And  chafed  his  stiffen 'd  limbs,  and  strove. 

With  tender,  apprehensive  love. 

To  guard  him  from  the  dashing  spray. 

And  wring  the  ocean  brine  away. 

The  rage  of  the  tempest  is  hush'd  into  rest — 

The  day-star  shines  bright  on  the  still  waters'  breast. 

Thou  calm  flowing  element,  where  are  thy  waves  ? 

Oh  softly  they  glide  o'er  the  mariners'  graves. 

And  where  are  the  winds  ?  Oh  they  tranquilly  sleep 

O'er  the  hearts  that  lie  cold  in  the  fathomless  deep  : 

Long  over  their  rest  shall  thy  surges  be  spread. 

Till  call'd  by  the  trumpet  to  give  up  the  dead. 

The  world  is  awaking,  creation  is  gay, 

But  the  spirits  that  pass'd  'mid  the  storm,  where  are  they? 

Fair  shone  that  Isle  'neath  morning's  ray. 
As  died  the  voice  of  storms  away, 
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The  flowers  reviv'd  —  the  rescu'd  child 

Return 'd  his  Sire's  embrace — and  smil'd  • 

And  Osmond  felt  his  weight  of  woe 

Was  lighten 'd  by  the  sunny  glow. 

Here  would  the  wanderer  rest,  he  cried, 

If  there  be  rest  for  woes  like  mine ; 

In  this  fair  solitude  reside. 

And  seek  no  love,  my  child  !  but  thine. 

Here  could  I  see  my  Alfred  rise. 

And  teach  his  artless  lips  to  pray  : 

The  pleading  tears  in  his  dear  eyes 

Might  turn  the  wrath  of  Heaven  away. 

But  yonder — hark  !   a  voice  I  hear, 

A  human  voice  alarms  my  ear ; 

It  seems  approaching — man  is  near. 

Alas  !  I  vainly  hoped  to  find 

A  shelter  in  this  island  lone. 

Where  I  might  hide  me  from  mankind. 

And  live  in  peace,  and  die  unknown. 

Yet  hush,  my  boy  —  we  will  not  part — 
Ere  man,  remorseless  man,  shall  tear 
Thee,  my  sole  treasure,  from  my  heart. 
No  pulse  of  life  shall  linger  there. 

Such  was  the  firm  resolve,  expressed 
In  deep,  low  murmurs  to  the  child. 
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Close  folded  to  the  throbbing  breast. 
So  late  to  transient  hope  beguil'd. 
As  swift  advancing  through  the  wood, 
A  martial  form  before  them  stood. 
Tall  was  his  stature,  stern  his  eye. 
His  step  was  firm,  his  bearing  high  ; 
The  chieftain's  helm  and  sable  plume 
Veiled  his  dark  brow  in  deeper  gloom ; 
Beneath  his  ample  mantle  slung. 
To  broidered  belt,  the  dagger  hung : 
With  salutation  cold,  he  raised 
His  helm,  and  on  the  stranger  gaz'd. 

But  soon  the  haughty  glance  was  past ; 
He  shrank,  astonished  and  aghast. 
Before  that  outcast  of  the  storm, 
O'er  whose  pale  cheek  and  wasted  form 
The  tempest-riven  deep  had  swept. 
The  partners  of  whose  dangers  slept. 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  their  grave, 
Uncoffined  all  beneath  the  wave. 


"  Approach,  Gonsalvo — raise  thy  head — 
'T  is  Osmond  summons  thee,"  he  said ; 
"  But  not  the  Osmond  thou  hast  known. 
When  love,  fame,  fortune,  were  his  own ; 
When  friendship,  which  he  deemed  sincere. 
Made  every  blessing  doubly  dear. 
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"  I  will  not  say  how  fortune  fell. 
Nor  mean  I  to  reproach  thee  now ; 
The  Power  that  reads  my  heart  can  tell. 
Its  loss  would  scarcely  cloud  my  hrow. 
I  could  have  witnessed  wealth  depart 
Without  a  murmur  at  my  lot. 
But  there  's  a  sorrow  of  the  heart. 
Can  never,  never  be  forgot ! 
Cold  is  the  spirit,  worse  than  cold. 
That  can  on  shining  ore  depend  : 
I  heard  that  I  had  lost  my  gold. 
But  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  friend. 
I  felt,  in  bitterness  of  soul. 
That  I  was  trampled  on,  deceiv'd — 
I  slighted  reason's  mild  control. 
And  deeply,  frantically  griev'd. 

"  My  wife,  my  sweet  Monimia,  tried 
Affection's  soothing  voice  in  vain ; 
She  could  not  heal  my  wounded  pride. 
Nor  cool  the  fever  of  my  brain. 
Nay,  while  to  comfort  me  she  strove. 
What  will  not  fell  suspicion  do  ? 
I  thought  she  only  feign 'd  to  love — 
That  she  would  soon  forsake  me  too. 
She  felt  the  change — she  could  not  bear 
The  frozen  glances  of  my  eye. 
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I  saw  her  yielding  to  despair, 
I  saw  her  fade  away  and  die  : 
My  madness,  my  unkindness  doom'd 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloom'd 
To  wither  in  an  early  grave  — 
Repentance  came,  but  late  to  save. 

"  Oh,  many  a  night,  when  all  repos'd, 
When  every  eye  sweet  slumber  clos'd, 
Have  I,  amid  sepulchral  gloom. 
Knelt  at  my  murder'd  angel's  tomb ; 
In  silence  knelt — my  heart  was  stone — 
This  burning  eye  had  not  a  tear — 
But  He,  who  from  the  depths  unknown 
Hath  called  me  forth  to  meet  thee  here. 
Who  kept  me  in  the  stormy  sea. 
He  taught  the  flinty  heart  to  pray  ! 

"You  smile,  Gonsalvo — prejudice  and  pride 
May  mock  religion,  and  may  faith  deride ; 
But  I  have  found,  when  human  aid  was  vain. 
Religion  comfort  me,  and  faith  sustain. 
That  faith  which  now  emits  a  feeble  ray. 
May  yet  burn  brighter  to  the  perfect  day — 
That  heart,  which  now  lies  bleeding  'neath  the  rod. 
May  yet  rejoice  and  triumph  in  its  God. 
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'T  is  true,  I  cannot  what  I  was  forget, 
Remembrance  haunts  the  wounded  spirit  yet ; 
But  I  can  see  the  man  whose  baneful  art 
Infused  suspicion  in  my  trusting-  heart — 
I  can  that  man  with  calm  compassion  view — 
Who  hopes  for  pardon,  learns  to  pardon  too. 

"  Behold  this  sacred  pledge  of  love. 
This  image  of  a  saint  above. 
This  only  treasure  of  a  breast 
Which  thou  hast  known  so  fully  blest, 
Preserv'd  'mid  danger,  sorrow,  strife. 
My  last  remaining  link  to  life. 
The  stormy  winds,  and  raging  sea. 
Have  spared  its  tender  infancy  : 
Be  not  more  merciless  than  they — 
Blot  out  the  evil  thou  hast  done. 
And  save  the  father  in  the  son." 

Fervent  he  spake,  a  burning  hectic  passed 
O'er  his  pale  cheek,  as  still  more  close  he  clasped 
The  child,  for  whose  dear  sake  he  deigned  to  sue 
The  man  whom  he  had  tried  and  found  untrue. 

"  Would  it  were  blotted  out,"  Gonsalvo  said. 
As  Osmond  from  the  shore  he  kindly  led — 
"  Would  it  were  blotted  out,  nor  left  behind 
One  painful  image  on  thy  noble  mind ; 
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Too  well  the  record  of  the  past  I  see, 

Defac'd  and  darken 'd  by  my  acts  to  thee. 

Oh  that  oblivion's  fabled  waves  might  flow 

O'er  scenes  that  but  awaken  fruitless  woe ;  fO-^ 

And  yet  a  page  unfolds  of  promised  joy. 

The  future  prospects  of  Lord  Osmond's  boy. 

The  chosen  heir  of  all  that  we  survey. 

For  this  fair  island  owns  Gonsalvo's  sway. 

Nay,  more — full  many  a  gallant  heart  and  hand 

Obeys  his  mandate,  arms  at  his  command ; 

From  east  to  west  his  lofty  vessels  glide. 

And  calmly  sweep  the  subjugated  tide. 

Till,  flushed  with  victory  and  charg'd  with  spoil, 

They  harbour  here,  and  rest  them  from  their  toil. 

"  Then  inauspicious  deem  the  gale  no  more. 
Which  cast^thy  shattered  bark  on  friendly  shore. 
Where  daring  spirits  dwell,  from  bondage  free — 
Thou  need'st  repose,  refreshment — follow  me. 

"  'T  is  noon — 't  is  evening — on  the  sea 
The  breezes  slumber  tranc[uilly  : 
Up,  comrades,  much  must  yet  be  done. 
Ere  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Shall  rise  again  yon  setting  sun. 
Let  cheerful  labour  banish  sleep ; 
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Our  bavk  must,  ere  the  break  of  flay. 
Be  fitted  for  the  watery  way : 
Then  speed  the  hours  till  morning  smile- 
A  song  may  lighten  toil  the  while. 
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Let  the  soft  sons  of  pleasure  on  down  couches  slumber, 
No  free-born  spirits  such  luxury  crave ; 
Though  few  be  the  hours  of  enjoyment  they  number, 
Yet  sweeter  by  far  is  the  sleep  of  the  brave. 

Oh,  who  that  has  seen,  o'er  the  white  foamy  billow. 
His  bark  bounding  lightly,  the  queen  of  the  wave. 
Would  wish  to  exchange,  for  the  sensualist's  pillow. 
The  heart-cheering  triumph,  the  bliss  of  the  brave  ? 

Let  the  great  ones  of  earth,  then,  exult  in  their  splendor. 
Their  obsequies  graced  by  the  hireling  and  slave  ; 
Oh,  who  would  exchange,  for  the  homage  they  render, 
The  tear  that  is  shed  o'er  the  tomb  of  the  brave  ? 


Such  was  the  strain  that  from  the  band 
Beneath  Gonsalvo's  stern  command 
Arose  in  cadence  free. 
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As,  grouped  upon  the  Island  strand, 
Cheerful  they  toiled,  and  lightly  scanned 
The  perils  of  the  sea. 

jNIeanwhile,  retiring  to  his  lonely  tower. 

Their  chief  with  Osmond  spent  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Thy  purpose  own,"  the  noble  stranger  said, 

"  With  me,  Gonsalvo,  sophistry  is  vain  ; 

The  upright  heart  need  no  avowal  dread ; 

Plain  are  my  questions,  be  thy  answers  plain. 

"  With  right  undoubted,  thine  appears  a  land 

Adorned  by  nature's  most  jDrolific  hand  ; 

Where  spring  delights  to  spread  the  turf^ with  flovvers. 

And  fruitful  autumn  loads  the  fragrant  bowers. 

What  prompts  thee  to  desert  so  fair  a  scene. 

And  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  main  ? 

If  to  defend  thine  isle  from  threatened  foes. 

And,  nobly  open,  force  to  force  oppose. 

Then  shall  our  long  estrangement  never  more 

Recur  with  power  resentment  to  restore ; 

Remembrance  of  the  past  shall  only  raise 

The  soul-reviving  hope  of  better  days. 

"  But  if,  a  lawless  pirate  of  the  sea. 
Thy  sail  be  spread  for  injury  or  prey ; 
If  thirst  of  gain  alone  inspire  thy  mind. 
Then  can  our  interests  never  be  combined. 

B  2 
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"  No  !  though  offensive  to  my  God,  though  still 
My  pride  rebell'd  against  his  sovereign  will. 
Beneath  his  chastisement  though  doom'd  to  roam, 
Bereft  of  friends,  of  fortune,  and  of  home, 
I  yet  have  held,  than  even  that  tie  more  dear, 
The  love  of  virtue  early  planted  here. 
No — let  me  rather  seek  some  distant  shore. 
Where  wandering  exile  never  trod  before. 
Than  vdth  such  degradation  brand  my  name : 
At  least,  my  Alfred  from  his  sire  shall  claim 
Unquestion'd  honour  and  unsullied  fame." 

Darkly,  as  lowers  the  angry  south 
When  whirlwinds  drawjieai". 
Threatening,  as  seems  the  crater's  mouth 
Ere  Etna's  fires  appear, 
Scowl'd  that  indignant  chieftain's  eye. 
While,  meditating  for  reply. 
He  strove  his  feelings  to  restrain. 
And  o'er  his  wrath  ascendance  gain. 

"  Lord  Osmond,  ancient  prejudice  is  strong — 
These  doubts  provoke  me,  these  supicions  wrong ; 
No  lawless  pirate  of  the  deep  I  roam, 
In  quest  of  treasure  better  found  at  home  ; 
For  every  fruit  and  flower,  which  toil  bestows 
On  other  lands,  in  this  spontaneous  grows ; 
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O'er  sands  of  gold  the  chrystal  river  strays, 

And  the  rich  mine  with  sparkling  diamonds  blaze. 

"  Would'st  thou  not  deem  it  idle  thought  to  bind 

In  caverns  deep  the  restless  northern  wind  ? 

It  were  a  vainer  project  to  control. 

To  this  fair  speck  of  earth,  Gonsalvo's  soul. 

Sweeter  by  far  to  spread  my  snowy  sail. 

And  see  my  galley  fly  before  the  gale. 

Than,  stretched  beneath  these  ever-verdant  bowers, 

To  waste  in  languid  ease  my  listless  hours- 

To-morrow's  dawn  I  purpos'd  to  have  shown 

My  friend  the  wonders  of  this  coast  unknown  ; 

Fear  not  that  pirate  strife  shall  stain  my  prow — 

The  winds  arejiush'd,  no  chance  of  shipwreck  now — 

Doubt  me  no  more — 't  is  all  that  I  demand, 

And  take,  in  pledge  of  confidence,  my  hand." 

His  proffered  hand  with  kindness  Osmond  prest. 

They  part  in  peace,  and  both  retire  to  rest ; 

One  knelt,  in  humble,  penitential  prayer. 

His  child  commending  to  Jehovah's  care ; 

And  one,  unmoved  and  prayerless,  laid  him  down. 

His  evil  deeds  with  darker  acts  to  crown. 

Glorious,  as  when  commission'd  to  illume 
The  hidden  wonders  of  primeval  gloom. 
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Bright,  as  when  first,  beneath  the  Almighty's  eye, 
It  shone  on  earth,  and  kindled  all  the  sky, 
The  sun  arose,  with  animating  ray. 
And  nature  smiling  own'd  the  orb  of  day. 

Up,  Osmond,  up,  Gonsalvo  cried. 
Our  galleydances  on  the  tid^j^ 
Fear  not.  Old  Martha  well  shall  tend 
The  boy,  till  evening  shades  descend  ; 
Freshly  the  favouring  breezes  blow. 
They  wait  you  on  the  beach  below. 

Oh  !  there  are  feelings  undefined. 

Prophetic  warnings  of  the  mind. 

That,  with  the  lightning's  swiftness,  dart 

Resistless  presage  to  the  heart. 

As  if  a  spirit  of  the  air. 

With  sudden  whisper  to  beware. 

Had  chilled  the  vital  current  there ; 

Or  ministering  angel's  wing 

Had  slightly  touched  the  secret  spring. 

And  open'd  to  the  mental  eye 

The  curtain  of  futurity. 

Such  ominous  foreboding  prest 

On  Osmond's  agitated  breast. 

As,  o'er  the  unconscious  infant  leaning. 

His  sole  remaining  tie  below. 
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He  felt  its  influence  restraining 
His  steps,  whene'er  he  turn'd  to  go. 

Bless  thee,  sweet  innocent,  he  said. 

May  hovering  angels  guard  thy  bed  ; 

Thus  ever  tranquil  be  thy  sleep. 

And  never  mayst  thou  wake  to  weep. 

Should  sudden  ill,  or  treacherous  snare. 

Deprive  thee  of  a  parents  care, 

Oh  !  may  thy  Heavenly  Father  spread 

His  holy  banner  o'er  thy  head ; 

In  eveiy  sorrow  be  thy  Stay, 

And  guide  thee  through  the  thorny  way. 

But  hark  !  a  signal  from  the  shorcj^ 

A  summons  hence — yet  one  look  more  — 

Oh  could  I  see  these  eyes  unclose. 

Yet,  sacred  be  my  child's  repose ; 

Why  should  I  cause  thy  tears  to  flow. 

Or  wake  thee  to  a  sense  of  woe  ; 

Blest  in  thy  slumbers,  sweetly  smiling 

O'er  thy  pure  soul  some  dream  of  gladness 
Seems  all  thy  infant  thoughts  beguiling. 

Unconscious  of  a  parent's  sadness ; 
Perchance,  from  heaven,  Mominia,  thou 
Dost  commune  with  our  infant  now. 
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Farewell,  farewell,  my  lovely  boy  — 
'T  is  but  a  passing  cloud,  I  trust ; 

If  e'er  we  meet — we  meet  in  joy. 

Said  I,  if  e'er — we  shall !  —  we  must ! 

The  die  is  cast — I  may  not  stay  — 
Wildly  he  spake,  and  turn'd  away ; 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  startling  tear, 
And,  hasting  on  in  swift  career, 
Down  the  steep  chffs,  as  if  by  speed 
To  be  from  torturing  memoiy  freed  : 
Like  the  pierced  deer  that  knows  no  rest. 
Bearing  the  arrow  in  her  breast ; 
Impetuous  to  the  shore  he  flew, 
And  join'd  Gonsalvo's  daring  crew. 


THE    STORM. 


CANTO    THE    SECOND. 


THE    HERMIT. 

Is  there,  amid  the  changing  scenes  of  time. 
In  guilt's  dark  record,  is  there  trac'd  a  crime 
So  hateful  as  ingratitude  ?      Its  sting 
Can  pierce  the  kmdest  heart — the  noblest,  wring. 
Where  feeling  dwells,  and  confidence  prevails, 
Beneath  the  smiling  guise  of  love  it  steals. 
And,  like  an  aspic,  cherish 'd  and  caress'd. 
Awaits  its  time  to  wound  the  trusting  breast. 
When  rebel  angels  fell,  to  depths  of  woe — 
When  Adam  forfeited  his  heaven  below  — 
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Though  man  was  blest,  and  Paradise  was  fair, 
Expell'd  from  heaven,  ingratitude  was  there ; 
With  sweet  and  syren  voice  allured  to  Ul, 
In  guise  a  seraph,  but  a  demon  still. 

Serenely  glanced  the  summer  morning's  ray 
On  the  clear  bosom  of  the  tranquil  sea. 
Which  seem'd  in  such  unbroken  calm  to  rest 
As  if  a  storm  had  never  stirr'd  its  breast ; 
Save  where  the  cliffs  hung  giant  bulwarks  o'er. 
To  guard  from  rude  approach  the  lovely  shore. 
Then,  chang'd  their  peacefuljnien,  and  azure Jjue, 
All  white ^oth  rage  the  baffled  waters  grew  ; 
Combin'd  in  tumult  wild,  the  angry  waves 
Claim'd  right  of  passage  to  remoter  caves; 
O'erleap'd  the  rocks  that  would  their  entrance  bar. 
And  sent  their  sparkling  witnessers  afar. 
Spreading  o'er  silver  sands  in  triumph  jaLr; 
OiTrisingTnghTlike  snowy  birds  in  air. 
The  foamy  heralds  seem'd  announcing  wide 
The  unresisted  power  of  Ocean/sJide^ 

With  canvas  strain 'd  to  catch  the  gentle  gale. 
Returning,  see  the  Island  Chieftain's  sail ; 
Glad  voices,  now,  his  welcome  home  declare, 
Gonsalvo  lands— but  Osmond  is  not  there ; 
'Mid  gratulations  loud  of  feudal  pride. 
None  paus'd  to  think  where  Osmond  might  abide. 
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None  car'cl  to  ask  would  any  chance  restore 
The  noble  stranger  cast  upon  their  shore : 
While  all  was  joy  and  heedless  mirth  around, 
To  waken  thought  of  him  was  but  one  sound. 


It  was  a  startling  sound — a  scream — 
A  name — an  oft  repeated  name ; 
A  plaintive  cry,  and  little  hands 
Extended  most  imploringly ; 
A  voice,  whose  fond  appeal  demands 
A  father's  wonted  sympathy. 
And  never  sure  had  baby's  moan 
Such  depth  of  anguish  in  its  tone — 
Ne'er  did  such  floods  of  sorrow  fall 
From  infant  eyes — 't  was  mark'd  of  all, 
That  hapless  shipwreck'd  orphan's  woe. 
Save  him  who  caus'd  the  tears  to  flow. 


He  might  have  felt  it,  for  the  arrow  flies. 
When  most  the  harden'd  heart  its  power  denies. 
What  though  he  pass'd  the  babe  unheeded  by. 
In  midnight  stillness  heard  he  not  its  ciy  ? 
Oh  were  there  not  a  world,  where  endless  bUss, 
Or  woe  eternal,  waits  the  immortal  soul, 
'T  were  wisdom's  better  part  to  yield  in  this 
Allegiance  to  religion's  mild  control. 
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Who  would  not  rather  trust  a  conquering  Lord, 
Beneath  the  flag-  of  his  salvation  move, 
When  doubtful,  led  by  his  unerring  word. 
And  cheer 'd,  when  faint,  by  his  redeeming  love. 
Than  boast  of  liberty,  though  bound  the  while 
To  ruin's  gulph  by  Satan's  strongest  chain  ? 
There  is  no  slave  so  abject  and  so  vile 
As  him  o'er  whom  his  own  dark  passions  reign. 

G  uilt  undetected  may  remain. 
With  harden'd  front  and  haughty_mien, 
Of  mental  leprosy  no  sign  ; 
Upon  the  brow  n^  darkening'line 
Remember'd  crime  may  have  imprest ; 
But  in  the  chambers  of  the  breast. 
In  midnight  musings  on  the  pilIo^\ , 
Or  tossed  upon  the  stormy  billow. 
Or  when  the  leech's  art  is  vain. 
Remorse  will  add  a  sting  to  j^ain. 

Where  is  the  orphan  of  the  storm — 
The  nursling  of  the  ocean's  bed  ? 
And  where  that  other  noble  form  P 
A  vision,  scarcely  seen  ere  fled. 
It  may  be  that  the  father  died  ; 
But  when,  or  how,  none  car'd  to  tell. 
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The  orphan's  tears  had  all  been  dried. 
No  echo  of  the  fond  farewell, 
Almost  prophetically  spoken. 
Might  now  avail — the  tie  was  broken. 
The  arms  that  clasp 'd  him  in  the  wave. 
And  rescu'd  from  a  watery  grave. 
Had  moulder'd  long  beneath  the  clay ; 
And  he,  Gonsalvo's  chosen  heir. 
The  son  of  his  adoption,  may 
For  sorrows  past  have  little  care. 
Such  was  the  chieftain's  answer  still. 
If  chance  a  thought  of  former  ill. 
Of  that  dark,  stormy  hour  of  woe. 
That  parent  who  had  lov'd  him  so. 
Came,  like  a  shadow  of  the  nisht, 
To  cloud  a  brow  where  all  was  liffht. 

And  art  thou  cradled  in  the  pirate's  nest. 
Thy  only  resting-place  Gonsalvo's  breast  ? 
Dost  thou  confide  to  it  thine  every  care. 
Unconscious  of  the  slumberins:  Etna  there  ? 
Son  of  the  noble,  scion  of  the  brave. 
Had  Heaven  so  will'd,  't  were  better  that  the  grave 
Had  o'er  thee  clos'd,  than  thou  wert  spar'd  to  know 
A  tyrant's  love,  that  heritage  of  woe. 

The  awful  foldings  of  Jehovah's  plan. 
His  undevelop'd  providence  to  man. 
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Involv'd  in  clouds  and  darkness  may  appear ; 
Beneath  our  tents  of  clay,  we  marvel  here 
At  his  unsearchable  decrees,  or  doubt 
The  love,  whose  depths  are  past  our  finding  out. 

Free  to  reject,  or  choose,  as  fancy  led. 

From  vice,  as  from  contagion,  Alfred  fled. 

The  prayer  of  Osmond's  breaking  heart,  preferr'd 

In  that  dread  hour  of  nature's  grief,  seem'd  heard. 

And,  every  earthly  guide  to  virtue  flown, 

His  son  appear 'd  the  ward  of  Heaven  alone. 

The  Lord,  omnipotent  in  mercy,  smil'd 

In  ceaseless  blessing  on  the  orphan  child. 

And  gave  him  favour  in  a  heart,  till  then 

To  feeling  callous,  and  at  war  with  men. 

Gonsalvo  knew  the  daring  crew,  that  serv'd, 
Piiz'd  and  esteem'd  him  as  his  deeds  deserv'd. 
Confess 'd  him  brave,  his  sway  unmurmuring  bore, 
Obey'd  his  will, — and  he  requir'd  no  more. 
His  youth  was  fled,  his  manhood  nearly  gone. 
With  yeai's  infinnity  may  hasten  on. 
How  sweet  the  dream,  to  share  the  fondest  part 
In  that  young,  ardent,  uncorrupted  heart ; 
To  think  that  there  was  one  would  shed  a  tear 
Of  undissembled  sorrow  o'er  his  bier. 
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Conversant  once  in  deep  scholastic  lore. 

He  now  revis'd  his  mind's  extensive  store ; 

Call'd  forth  the  knowledge  which  had  dormant  lain, 

And  woke  his  slumbering  energies  again. 

Delighted  when  his  ready  pupil  caught 

Each  new  conception,  and,  with  reach  of  thought. 

And  rising  power  of  intellectual  sway, 

Chas'd  the  dull  clouds  of  mental  gloom  away. 

And  thus,  as  time  in  peaceful  study  pass'd. 

Each  year  saw  Alfred  wiser  than  the  last. 

But  there,  he  felt,  was  something  wanting  still, 

A  blank,  which  no  attainment  made  could  fill. 

In  the  soft  showers,  the  freshening  winds,  the  dew. 

The  trees  that  blossom'd  and  the  flowers  that  blew. 

The  ocean's  broad  expanse,  the  earth,  the  sky. 

He  trac'd  an  omnipresent  Deity — 

A  great  First  Cause,  whose  all  creative  power 

He  ignorantly  worshipp'd  every  hour. 

Oh !  who  would  teach  him  on  that  God  to  call. 

That  mighty  Spirit,  thus  pervading  all ; 

From  things  unseen  the  shrouding  curtain  draw. 

Or  lead  him  to  the  source  of  nature's  law_j^ 

At  such  enquiiy,  stern  Gonsalvo  grew. 

Harshly  replied,  or  silently  withdrew. 

Why  was  the  light  of  truth  obscur'd  to  him  ? 

Was  his  eye  clouded,  or  his  senses  dim  ? 

C  2 
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Strange,  that  a  mind  on  other  subjects  clear 
Should  be  so  dark,  so  unacquainted  here. 

As,  lost  in  such  reflections,  Alfred  stray 'd. 
He  gain'd  a  vista  in  the  forest  shade. 
Where  trees  receding-,  show'd  a  verdant  plain. 
Declining  gently  to  the  azure  main. 
Against  an  oak,  whose  giant  trunk  was  rent 
By  time  and  storms,  an  aged  hermit  leant. 
With  clasped  hands,  and  locks  of  silver  grey. 
And  tranquil  brow,  exempt  from  passion's  sway, 
Save  in  the  rapt,  ecstatic  glow  of  love. 
Which  seem'd  to  waft  his  kindling  soul  above. 
What  strong  emotions,  deep,  transporting,  new. 
Awoke  in  Alfred's  bosom  at  the  view  ; 
His  spirit  in  the  offering  seemed  to  blend, 
And  with  the  hemiit's  hymn  of  praise  ascend. 


HYMN. 

When,  at  Jehovah's  high  command. 
The  Spirit  mov'd  upon  the  deep. 
He  bade  the  lofty  mountains  stand. 
And  the  wild  waves  their  boundaries  keep. 
Reign,  Emmanuel,  Emmanuel  reign  alone. 
And  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  thine  own. 
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In  beauteous  harmony  combin'd. 
And  guided  by  omniscient  skill. 
Creation  own'd  tby  forming  mind, 
And  at  thy  voice  the  storm  was  still. 

By  disobedience  lost,  when  man 
From  Paradise  ejected  fled. 
Thy  love  restored  the  glorious  plan. 
Thy  mercy  bruised  the  serpent's  head. 

The  nations  now  that  bend  the  knee. 
And  low  to  heathen  idols  fall. 
Ere  long  shall  triumph.  Lord,  in  thee. 
The  sxeat  Deliverer  of  them  all. 

The  souls  who  own  thee  strong  to  save. 
And  all-sufficient  to  atone. 
Shall  claim  thy  victory  o'er  the  grave. 
And,  glorified,  surround  thy  throne. 

The  clouds  that  now  thy  saints  divide 
Before  thy  light  shall  pass  away. 
The  gates  of  glory,  opening  wide. 
Disclose  the  Lord  of  endless  day. 
Reign,  Emmanuel,  Emmanuel  reign  alone, 
And  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  thine  own 
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The  solemn  strain,  so  deeply  felt 
By  him  who  spake  and  him  who  heard, 
Had  scarcely  ceas'd,  when  Alfred  knelt. 
And  fervent  thus  his  suit  preferr'd : 

"  Oh  pardon  that  my  steps  intrude. 
Blest  stranger,  on  thy  solitude ; 
But  what  my  lips  would  fain  unfold 
Waits  not  for  introduction  cold. 
I  have  seen  death,  have  look'd  on  clay. 
When  the  bright  spirit  pass'd  away ; 
When  closed  and  sightless  was  the  eye 
Which  once  could  glance  on  earth  and  sky  ; 
And  mute  and  motionless  the  tongue 
On  which  the  words  of  kindness  hung ; 
And  cold,  as  marble  cold,  the  breast 
Where  fond  affection  once  had  rest : 
And  I  have  shudder'd  at  the  doom. 
To  sink  for  ever  in  the  tomb. 

"  Annihilation  cannot  be — 

The  deathless  principle  within 

Asserts  its  immortality — 

To  harbour  doubt  of  it  were  sin. 

Yet  oh,  mysterious  darkness  shrouds 

That  awful  world  beyond  the  clouds ; 
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The  spirit  that  can  feel  and  see. 
Lament  and  triumph,  hate  and  love. 
When  from  its  earthly  dwelling  free. 
Must  still  exist — below — above — 
Must  soar  aloft,  to  regions  blest. 
To  brighter  scenes  of  joy  and  rest; 
Or,  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  know 
A  dread  eternity  of  woe. 
In  pity,  holy  father,  show 
Where,  when  the  mortal  link  is  gone. 
The  spirit  of  the  just  lives  on." 

To  Heaven  the  hermit's  hands  were  spread. 
As  if  to  say  its  home  was  there. 
Then  rested  on  the  suppliant's  head. 
In  raptur'd  fervency  of  prayer. 

Oh,  thou,  he  cried,  who  for  our  sins  hast  trod 

Alone  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God, 

Wased  with  the  Prince  of  hell  successful  strife, 

And  oped  the  gates  of  everlasting  life  ! 

Great  source  of  light  and  knowledge,  God  of  love. 

Maker  of  earth  below,  and  Heaven  above ; 

Who  by  thy  mighty  Spirit  guided  here 

A  charge  to  me,  thou  only  knowest  how  dear. 

Grant  that  this  precious  talent  I  employ. 

And  render  up  account  of  it  with  joy; 
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Bear  with  the  weakness  of  thy  servant's  heart. 
And  wisdom  to  these  faltering  lips  impart. 
That  I  may  bid  the  young  immortal  soar 
To  that  blest  world  where  sorrow  is  no  more — 
To  knowledge  unattained,  and  joy  unknown — 
His  God  to  worship,  and  his  Saviour  own  ; 
From  vain  philosophy  his  spirit  free. 
And  cast  the  anchor  of  his  hope  on  Thee. 

The  prayer  was  heard — the  trembling  anchor  cast 
On  Him,  who,  once  receiving,  holds  it  fast. 
Though  gtorms  arise,  and  angry  bniowsjx)ll. 
And  earthquakes  rend  the  world,  from  pole  to  pole. 

Now  Alfred  soar'd  on  contemplation's  wing, 

Now  rose  in  spirit  to  his  risen  king ; 

Unclouded  light  dawn'd  in  upon  his  soul. 

And  Heavenly  hope,  unfettered  by  control. 

Celestial  visions  of  futurity  : 

Peace  upon  earth,  and  glory  from  on  high. 

When  Satan's  empire,  sin,  and  suffering  o'er. 

The  Heaven  of  Heavens  should  open,  and  restore 

The  righteous  Lord,  omnipotent  to  save  ! 

The  plague  of  death,  the  conqueror  of  the  grave. 

The  Book  of  Prophecy  was  now  unseal'd. 

And  stUl,  as  knowledge  grew,  was  light  reveal 'd ; 
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Now  an  instructor  sent,  whose  gifted  mind. 
Tried  in  affliction's  furnace,  and  refin'd. 
With  tender  care  prepar'd  his  pupils  heart. 
To  meet  and  overcome  the  Tempter's  art. 

Long  had  Gonsalvo  his  fierce  crew  restrain 'd. 
And  was,  or  seem'd,  content  with  treasure  gain'd. 
While  Alfred  'neath  his  eye  perus'd  the  page 
Bequeath'd  by  history  from  age  to  age. 
In  the  fleet  race  his  skill  and  swiftness  tried. 
Or  graceful  rein'd  the  fiery  courser's  pride. 

Yet  dark  and  troubled  grew  the  Chieftain's  brow, 

Since  in  the  port  appear'd  a  foreign  prow. 

When  sable  night  bids  wearied  nature  sleep. 

Still  with  her  Captain  held  he  converse  deep. 

Morn  dawn'd,  and  she  was  gone — unknown  her  aim — 

Her  flag — her  nation — or  from  whence  she  came. 

But  not  with  her  departs  Gonsalvo 's  care  — 

A  gloomy,  deep  abstraction  marks  his  air ; 

All  day  he  wanders  on  the  lonely  shore. 

Or,  pausing,  seems  to  list  the  billows'  roar ; 

It  is  but  seeming — in  his  bosom  raves 

A  storm^which  drowns  the  dashing  of  the  waves. 

Up  the  rude  path  with  rapid  steps  he  springs. 

Loud  through  the  cavern 'd  rocks  his  bugle  rings. 
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Swift,  at  the  summons,  his  obedient  band 
Attend — and  silent  wait  the  chief's  command. 

"  'T  is  past  mid_day  —  before  yon  sun  be^et. 
My  chosen  band,  be  in  the  galley  met — 
Arm'd,  and  prepar'd  for  hazard  of  a  deed 
Which  bold  unshrinking  enterprize  may  need. 
I  sail  ere  fall  of  night  —  see  to  it,  now. 
That  no  impediment  retard  my  prow." 
With  gay  alacrity,  Gonsalvo's  crew 
To  fit  the  bark  for  wish'd-for  strife  withdrew ; 
Each  haU'd  his  brother  pirate  with  a  smile, 
And  sound's  of  gladness  echo'd  through  the  Isle. 

"  Strange  tidings,"  Alfred  said,  "  ere  set^f  sun. 
Your  galley_sails — and  far  the  glass  has  run, 
Whate'er  the  enterprize,  let  Alfred  bear 
With  thee  its  peril,  or  its  glory  share. 
He  fears  not  danger — shrinks  not  from  alaiTU, 
A  rightful  cause  will  nerve  a  feeble  arm  ! 
Deny  me  not — and  trust,  a  zealous  will 
Almost  compensates  for  the  want  of  skill." 

"  Thanks  for  the  wish,  my  gallant  boy,  tho'  now 

Thy  much  lov'd  presence  I  may  not  allow. 

No  peril  threatens  to  awaken  fear. 

And  well  ajoprov'd  the  hearts  that  guard  thee  here." 
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"  No  guard  I  here  require,"  the  youth  replied, 
"  I  part  no  follower  from  Gonsalvo's  side ; 
Since  deem'd  unworthy  of  his  confidence. 
Unworthy  to  contend  in  his  defence, 
I  would  but  seek  the  pious  Hermit's  cell. 
And  there,  in  unmolested  quiet,  dwell." 

"  Alfred,  thou  do'st  me  wrong,  to  doubt  the  love 

Which  every  act  has  prov'd,  and  still  shall  prove. 

What !  thou  unworthy  !  there  exists  not  one 

Beneath  the  cope  of  Heaven,  but  thee  alone. 

Whom  I  would  trust  —  not  one  of  all  my  crew  — 

Of  all  the  many  that  in  life  I  knew. 

My  early  youth  mankind  this  lesson  taught. 

And  let  them  rue  the  tempest  they  have  wrought. 

But  I  will  trust  thee  till  my  latest  sigh. 

Till  warmth  forsakes  my  heart,  and  light  my  eye. 

All  but  my  sorrows  would  I  share  with  thee. 

And  yet  brief  time  shall  solve  the  mystery ; 

Then  cheer  thee,  nor  thy  suit's  denial  moum. 

Each  doubt  shall  fade  away  at  my  return. 

Nor  hast  thou  need  to  seek  a  hermitage. 

That  last  resource  of  superstitious  age. 

When  quell'd  ambition  wearies  of  its  toy. 

And  worn  out  nature  can  no  more  enjoy. 

Go — thou  art  young — experience  clears  the  view. 

And  time  at  least  gives  wisdom — now  adieu. 

D 
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Adieu,  my  Alfred,  every  doubt  restrain  ; 
Ere  twice  the  sun  descends,  we  meet  again." 

"  Does  time  give  wisdom  ?  "   Alfred  musing  said. 

As  swift  to  join  his  crew  Gonsalvo  sped. 

"  Does  time  give  wisdom  ?     What  is  wisdom,  then  '' 

To  hate,  deride,  distrust  our  fellow  men  — 

To  mock  religion  ?  blest  be  ignorance. 

If  such  be  wisdom  —  wisdom  is  oftence 

'Gainst  every  noble  sentiment  and  aim. 

Religion  teaches,  charges  us  to  claim. 

No  — let  me  rather  deem  what  I  have  heard 
The  utterance  of  a  heart  by  misery  sear'd. 
The  bitter  ebullition  of  a  mind 
PeiTcrted  —  perhaps  injured  by  mankind. 
Alas  !  Gonsalvo,  hadst  thou  only  known 
The  blessed  truth  Angelo  might  have  shown, 
Thou  wouldst  not  see  in  prospect  drear  extend, 
Death  without  hope,  and  age  without  a  friend. 

And  yet  he  loves  me — trusts  to  me  alone ; 
Ah  !  many  a  year  his  changeless  love  hath  shown. 
As  some  proud  bark,  by  angry  tempests  driven. 
At  length  o'er  labour'd  seeks  a  sheltering  haven, 
So,  by  contending  tides  of  passion  cast. 
He  hopes  to  find  repose  in  me  at  last. 
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And  he  shall  find  it,  if  affection  true. 
Attention  never  wearying — ever  new  — 
May  to  his  spirit  better  hope  impart. 
Or  draw  the  arrow  rankling  at  his  heart.       ^ 

But  now — he  rushes  on  with  purpose  dread. 
With  all  his  errors  darkling  o'er  his  head. 
Oh  !  let  me  fly  between  him  and  the  grave. 
And  save  him  yet — if  in  my  power  to  save. 
Oh,  let  me  at  his  feet  imploring  bend. 
And  bear  his  anger — but  his  steps  attend." 

He  said,  and  instant  from  the  tower  he  rush'd. 
His  heart  beat  strongly,  and  his  cheek  was  flush 'd ; 
Athwart  his  path  the  wheeling  owlet  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  wild  flowers  steep 'd  his  feet  in  dew ; 
The  sun  already  sinking  in  the  main. 
The  deepening  shadows  tell  him  hope  is  vain ; 
He  gains  the  beech — is  yon  Gonsalvo's  prow. 
Yon  lessening  speck  afar  ?  — 't  is  vanished  now : 
Increasing  darkness  shrouds  the  lovely  view. 
And  darkness  falls  upon  his  spirit  too. 
Silent — he  bent  his  footsteps  from  the  shore. 
And  never  felt  so  desolate  before. 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  but  the  theme 
Of  waking  terror  fram'd  the  nightly  dream : 
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He  sees  Gonsalvo  sinking  'mid  the  deep. 

While  round  him  billows  rise,  and  tempests  sweep ; 

And  now  the  winds  are  hush'd,  the  waters  show. 

Receding  far,  a  darksome  cave  below' ; 

Extended  pale  and  breathless  on  the  ground. 

His  bosom  pierc'd  with  many  a  ghastly  wound, 

Gonsalvo  lies  —  in  agony  of  grief. 

Vainly  would  Alfred  fly  to  his  relief; 

A  chilling  form,  of  dread,  unearthly  mien. 

Still  waves  him  back,  and  frowning  stands  between. 

Now  gladly  waking  from  disturb 'd  repose, 
Resolv'd  to  seek  the  Hermit's  cell,  he  rose. 
'T  was  sweet  to  meet  the  calm,  benignant  eye. 
Which  sparkled  with  delight  when  he  was  nigh  ; 
Sweet  in  the  prayer  of  faith  to  bear  a  part. 
And  thus  unfold  the  sorrows  of  his  heart. 

Departing,  Holy  Father,  didst  thou  mark. 
At  close  of  yester  eve,  Gonsalvo's  bark  ? 
My  heart  went  with  him,  yet  was  I  denied 
To  know  the  threaten'd  peril,  or  divide. 
Dread  visions  of  the  night  still  imag'd  him. 
With  terror  undefined,  and  shadows  dim. 
Alas  !  he  is  not  happy  —  hath  not  rest, 
A  secret  grief  is  heavy  at  his  breast. 
In  childhood  oft,  when  near  unto  his  bed 
His  partial  kindness  would  my  pillow  spread. 
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Amid  night's  stUlness,  waking  from  light  sleep, 
I  Ve  wept  to  hear  his  groans  of  anguish  deep. 
And  climb'd  his  couch,  with  infantine  caress. 
In  vain  attempt  to  lighten  his  distress ; 
Then  would  he  fondly  clasp  me  to  his  heart. 
Or  fling  me  off,  and  charge  me  to  depart ; 
Yet  ever,  such  brief  harshness  sure  to  mourn. 
His  outstretch'd  arms  would  woo  me  to  return. 


Oh  never,  never  jcan  this  heart  forget 

The  tenderness  which  bless'd  my  orphan  years ; 
The  future  may  be  dark  with  clouds,  but  yet 

All  brightened  by  his  love  the  past  appears. 
Did  Revelation's  light  upon  him  shine. 
Had  he  acquaintance  with  the  Word  Divine, 
As  gems  of  value,  when  their  grosser  part 
Is  polish 'd  by  the  skilful  workman's  art ; 
So  might  we  see  Gonsalvo's  noble  mind 
In  purest  lustre  glow,  from  dross  refined. 
Oh,  sainted  father !  think  what  joy  to  bring 
That  generous  spirit  from  its  wandering ; 
What  privilege  an  erring  soul  to  gain. 
For  sure  thy  voice  was  never  heard  in  vain. 

Behold,  my  son,  the  Hermit  said,  this  form, 
Bow'd  down  to  earth  by  keen  affliction's  storm ; 
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This  bosom,  wrung  with  agonizing  fears. 

This  pallid  cheek,  less  worn  by  time  than  tears ; 

Their  solemn,  silent,  evidence  maintain. 

How  oft  this  voice  was  heard,  and  heard  in  vain. 

Oh  !  there  are  hearts  so  hard,  so  void  of  fear. 
That  if  an  angel  spake,  they  would  not  hear ; 
Spirits,  whose  long  companionship  with  ill 
Makes  all  that  we  hold  sacred,  mockeiy  still ; 
And  such  Gonsalvo  bears — nay,  start  not  so  ! 
The  fearful  truth  it  must  be  thine  to  know. 

An  early  exile  from  his  native  clime. 

His  youth,  wild  license  mark'd  —  his  manhood,  crime  : 

One  friend  he  had,  on  whose  confiding  breast 

The  blighting  seal  of  miseiy  he  imprest, 

And  lightly  doom'd  him  to  a  fate  so  dark. 

That  were  I  free  to  name  it,  Alfred  !  mark  ! 

Thy  very  soul  would  shudder  there  could  be 

In  heart  of  man  such  merciless  cruelty. 

But  I  am  silent — must  be  sQent  there. 
To  save  and  warn  thee  now  be  all  my  care ; 
Amid  the  guilt  whose  punishment  foreshown. 
Draws  from  his  tortur'd  heart  the  midnight  groan ; 
He  loves,  or  seems  to  love  thee ;  yet  beware, 
The  friendship  of  the  wicked  is  a  snare. 
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A  deep  and  deadly  poison,  which  distils 
Its  venom,  and,  with  seeming  healing,  kills. 
Then  oh,  my  Alfred,  fix  no  bower  of  rest 
On  the  dread  Etna  of  Gonsalvo's  breast ; 
Distrust  his  counsels,  to  whate'er  they  tend. 
Religion's  foe  was  never  virtue's  friend. 
For  me,  far  sooner  would  I  seek  the  den 
Of  savage  beast,  or  still  more  savage  men  ; 
Far  sooner  would  I  trust  the  crocodile. 
Which  sports  deceitful  on  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
Far  sooner  life  in  silent  sorrow  close, 
Than  trust  his  love,  or  on  his  truth  repose. 

To  guard  thee  from  destruction,  hovering  round. 
Detains  me  where  't  were  ruin  to  be  found ; 
Tortures,  or  death,  or  cruel  bonds  would  be 
My  instant  recompense  for  love  to  thee. 

"As  Saul,  when  from  the  holy  Seer 
He  heard  that  sentence  dread. 
Which  'reft  him  of  a  kingdom  here, 
And  pointed  out  a  doom  of  fear 
Impending  o'er  his  head. 
Recoiling,  fain  would  not  receive 
The  jirophecy  he  must  believe ; 
So  Alfred  strove  to  turn  away 
From  truths  too  painful  to  survey  : 
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He  had  been  leaning  on  a  spear. 

Whose  deadly  point  with  flowers  was  bound ; 

And  he  had  held  its  service  dear. 

Nor  would  suspect  its  skill  to  wound, 

While,  grateful  for  experienc'd  aid. 

He  felt  not  of  its  power  afraid. 

Oh  may  thy  generous  love  to  me,  he  said, 
Be  never  met  with  recompense  so  dread  ; 
My  life — a  thousand  lives,  I  would  resign. 
From  all  approach  of  ill  to  shelter  thine. 
Yet  of  Gonsalvo  let  us  not  despair. 
But  humbly  hope  that  He  who  answers  prayer 
May  deign  to  break  the  iron  bonds  of  sin. 
And  heal  the  fearful  leprosy  within. 

For  me  —  where'er  my  steps  I  bend. 
The  blessing  of  my  sainted  friend 
Shall  comfort,  strengthen,  and  defend ; 
May  naught  of  evil  reach  thy  cell, 
Trust  to  my  secrecy — farewell ! 

The  setting  sun  had  ting'd  the  west 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  hue ; 
The  breezes  sleep,  and  ocean's  breast 
Reflects  the  scene,  like  mirror  true. 
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How  sweetly  zephyr  bears  along 

The  music  of  the  feather'd  throng. 

From  groves  of  fragrance — oh  how  bright. 

How  lovely  is  declining  light ! 

Like  friends,  who  never  seem  so  dear 

As  when  the  parting  hour  draws  near. 

But  hark  !  —  a  signal-gun  is  fired — 

Another  echoes  o'er  the  main. 
Announcement  of  the  sail  desir'd, 

Gonsalvo's  gallant  bark  again  ; 
She  sweeps  majestically  slow. 
And  anchors  in  the  port  below. 

To  hail  the  Chieftain,  Alfred  stands  — 
The- boat  arrives — Gonsalvo  lands — 
The  only  hand  he  deigns  to  clasp. 
With  equal  warmth  returns  his  grasp. 

My  gallant  boy  !  —  sure  peril 's  sweet. 
When  parted  friends  in  safety  meet ; 
But  thou  art  spent  with  watching — I 
Would  also  sleep's  refreshment  try ; 
To  both  't  were  needful. — Yonder,  hark  ! 
Remove  the  prisoners  from  the  bark ; 
With  heedful  care  their  wants  supply, 
And  let  the  galley  anchored  lie  ! 
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Haste,  Alfred  !  wherefore  linger  there  ^ 
Methinks  to  breathe  this  chilling  air 
Is  no  such  luxury. — 

My  Lord, 
Fain  would  I  question  — 

Not  a  word  ! 
O'erwearied  nature  claims  repose. 
Doubt  not  the  morrow  shall  disclose 
What  thou  wilt  gladly  hear, —  he  said, 
And  up  the  rocky  pathway  led  ; 
While  pleas 'd  to  think  returning  day 
Would  solve  Gonsalvo's  mystery, 
Alfred  forgot  his  cares  below. 
In  slumbers  sweet  as  infimts  know.-*- 
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CANTO    THE    THIRD. 


THE  PRISONER'S  CHILD. 

'Mid  the  turbulent  passions,  the  sorrows  and  strife, 
That  too  often  embitter  the  short  span  of  life. 
There  are  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  moments  of  bliss. 
Did  they  last,  oh !  no  world  of  trial  were  this. 
But  transient,  as  beauteous,  they  come  but  to  fly. 
As  sunbeams  that  glance  through  a  wintiy  sky. 
And  yet,  should  our  bosoms  with  thankfulness  glow, 
For  traces  of  Paradise  left  us  below. 
That,  flashing  benignly  our  darkness  between. 
Attest  by  things  present  of  glories  unseen. 
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The  spiiit  immortal  rejoices  to  find 

The  treasure  of  mind  sympathizing  with  mind ; 

When  sentiment,  feeling,  expression,  and  tone. 

In  union  harmonious,  responds  to  our  own ;  ■ 

Foreshadowing  faintly  that  perfected  love. 

Uniting  beatified  spirits  above  : 

And  lending  assurance  life's  narrowing  span. 

Confining  the  high  aspirations  of  man ; 

But  leads  where  no  shadow  of  grief  shall  descend, 

To  regions  of  blessedness  never  to  end. 

Then  sacred  for  ever,  for  ever  most  dear. 

Be  the  feelings  that  lighten  our  pilgrimage  here — 

May  the  flowers  of  affection  profusely  unfold, 

To  solace  the  young,  and  to  shelter  the  old ; 

Through  the  links  of  society  verdantly  wave. 

Nor  exhale  their  last  sweets  till  they  droop  o'er  the  grave. 

"  Fain  wouldst  thou  leara,  my  son,"  Gonsalvo  said, 

"  When  to  the  favoring  breeze  my  sail  was  spread. 

What  course  I  bore — what  enterprize  design 'd — 

List,  Alfred,  then — a  lesson  of  mankind. 

Where  yonder  darkly  frowning  cliffs  arise. 

Far  to  the  west,  a  fertile  Island  lies : 

Long  undiscover'd,  and  to  man  unknown. 

Its  fig  trees  blossom 'd,  and  its  wild  flowers  blew  ; 

Frec|uented  by  the  feather'd  tribe  alone. 

It  ne'er  the  foreign  aid  of  culture  knew — 
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Until  De  Moiney  came— a  chief,  whose  pride 
No  bounds  could  limit,  no  deception  hide. 
It  matters  not  to  tell  how  strife  began. 
Of  treacherous  enterprize,  and  baffled  plan  ; 
To  tell  my  Alfred  how%  to  peace  inclin'd. 
Content  with  conscious  masteiy  of  mind, 
I  naught  permitted  that  might  discord  raise. 
But  left  to  him  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
Thy  worth,  thy  tenderness  my  home  endear 'd ; 
Almost  extinct  ambition's  power  appear 'd, 
For  I  had  tried  the  world,  and  could  resign 
Its  vain  allurements  for  a  heart  like  thine. 

But  while  I  thus  had  hope  my  days  to  end. 
And  tranquilly  the  vale  of  life  descend — 
A  plot  was  form'd  to  sever,  at  one  blow. 
All  that  I  priz'd,  and  dearest  held  below. 
Thanks  to  my  trusty  spies,  that  project  failed. 
Thanks  to  this  arm,  the  rightful  cause  prevail'd. 
The  would-be  conqueror  little  thought  to  find 
A  foeman  to  his  purpose  well  inclin'd, 
Prepar'd  in  all  things  to  anticipate 
Intent  so  kindly — meet  him  at  his  gate — 
Provide  a  galley  to  convey  him  o'er. 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  wish'd  for  shore. 
Aye — thus  shall  that  vain  glorious  chieftain  know. 
The  lion  rous'd  becomes  a  dangerous  foe ; 
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He  would  not  let  him  sleep,  and  he  shall  rue. 
Entangled  in  the  very  net  he  drew. 
And  yet,  he  hath  a  fair  and  gentle  child, 
As  the  soft  breeze  of  summer  evening,  mild  ; 
My  war  is  not  with  woman, — Alfred,  thou 
Shalt  be  the  herald  of  good  tidings  now." 

Within  a  solitary  keep. 

Which  overhung  the  lonely  deep, 

W^ith  cheek  that  seem'd  too  purely  fair, 

And  richest  curls  of  auburn  hair. 

And  eye,  whose  azure  depths  of  blue 

Seem'd  borrowing  from  the  sky  its  hue. 

And  features,  such  as  sculptor's  art 

Might  mould  to  speak  a  feeling  heart — 

Whose  beautiful  expression  told 

Of  anguish,  words  could  not  unfold — 

From  mortal  sympathy  exiled. 

She  sat  and  wept — "the  j^risoner's  child." 

Who  comes  ? — her  father's  deadliest  foe. 
But  with  such  change  of  bearing  now. 
His  heart  may  yet  compassion  know. 
May  yet  her  tender  suit  allow. 

With  pleading  look,  and  clasped  hands. 
Before  Gonsalvo  Edith  stands ; 
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His  words  are  lost  upon  her  ear. 

Her  heart  hath  only  one  appeal — 

One  evil  only  can  she  fear. 

One  comfort  only  can  avail. 

One  hope  the  mourner's  silence  break. 

And  give  her  strength  and  heart  to  speak. 

There  is  a  cloud  upon  my  soul, 

A  darkness  none  may  tell. 

Since  dubious  seems  the  destiny 

Of  one  ne'er  lov'd  so  well. 

The  only  stay  on  which  I  rest 

Is  now  a  thorn  to  pierce  my  breast ; 

My  lonely  hours  are  full  of  him. 

Of  him  I  think  when  waking. 

Night  visions  round  my  pillow  throng. 

That  one  dear  image  taking. 

But  not  as  if  in  life  array 'd. 

It  comes  the  shadow  of  a  shade ; 

That  well-known  voice  I  hear,  but  not 

As  I  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

My  heart  would  vibrate  to  its  tones, 

I  was  not  wont  to  fear  it. 

But  broken  and  unearthly  now. 

It  suits  the  chang'cl  and  sunken  brow. 

Though  as  a  knell  his  accents  fall. 

They  still  on  Edith  seem  to  call. 
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Oh  !  take  me  to  him — let  me  hear 

But  once,  once  more,  these  accents  dear ; 

I  will  not  deem  his  prison  drear. 

If  but  the  light  of  love  be  there. 

My  heart  is  with  him  in  his  cell. 

And  his  with  me — I  know  it  well. 

Let  mercy  plead  in  accents  mild. 

Nor  part  a  jiarent  from  a  child. 

Thou  canst  not  the  appeal  deny. 

And  leave  me  here  alone  to  die." 


"  In  truth,  fair  maiden,  thou  hast  well  divin'd, 
Gonsalvo  justly  claims  intent  more  kind. 
O'er  this  enchanting-  isle  no  tyrant  reigns. 
To  doom  a  guest  like  thee  to  prison  chains. 
Forbear  these  supplications,  diy  these  tears. 
Such  dark  forebodings  ill  become  thy  years, 
Beauty,  and  youth,  and  gentleness  combine 
To  make  in  all  things  Edith's  pleasure  mine. 
Then  cherish  thoughts  of  joy,  and  banish  fear. 
My  son  awaits,  to  bid  thee  welcome  here. 
Adieu,  fair  stranger,  Alfred's  care  shall  be 
To  make  thee  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty." 

Who  has  not  felt,  when  most  the  heart  would  speak. 
Bereft  of  power  the  mental  spell  to  break  ; 
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As  if  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  mind 

Might  not  in  words  their  meet  expression  find  ? 

But  there  is  silence  that  conveys 

A  thousand  things  a  thousand  ways. 

And  eyes  that  seem  expressly  made 

To  show  each  change  of  light  and  shade — 

Affection's  waraith,  or  terror's  chill. 

Or  passion's  fire,  or  feeling's  thrill. 

Or  sympathy's  consoling  balm. 

Or  pure  religion's  holy  calm. 

The  tongue  may  learn  to  counterfeit. 

But  in  the  eye  is  no  deceit. 

Unconscious  of  the  rules  of  art. 

That  sparkling  mirror  of  the  heart 

Reflects  its  true  emotions  well. 

And  speaks  what  language  may  not  tell. 

Gonsalvo's  eloquence  had  fail'd 
To  soothe  the  maiden's  agony ; 
But  more  effectually  prevail'd 
The  silent  glance  of  Alfred's  eye. 

"  In  adverse  hour,  when  hope  is  fled. 
True  sympathy  is  sweet,"  she  said ; 
"  Thou  sure  wert  cast  in  other  mould 
From  him  to  whom  I  sued  erewhile ; 
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Thou  couldst  not  miseiy  behold. 

That  miseiy  caused  by  thee,  and  smile. 

Oh,  it  was  mockery  to  say 

That  all  my  pleasure  should  obey, 

When  the  sole  favour  that  I  sought 

Was  disregarded  or  denied  ; 

As  if  he  deemed  my  bosom  fraught 

With  only  selfishness  and  pride ; 

Or  thought  that  flattery  could  bind 

The  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind. 

"  Alas  !  my  father  !  is  there,  then. 
No  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again  ? 
And  what  is  liberty,  or  what 
Is  safety,  if  thou  share  it  not  ?  " 

"  He  may,  fair  stranger :  yonder  chief 
Bears  not  a  heart  to  mock  thy  grief; 
Give  but  Gonsalvo's  anger  sway. 
The  storm  will  wear  itself  away. 
The  flame  of  wrath  will  soon  expire. 
And  liberate  thy  captive  sire. 
Then  cheer  thee,  gentle  lady,  dry 
Affliction's  witness  from  thine  eye. 
And  I  will  lead  thee  to  a  friend. 
Who  can  with  counsel  comfort  blend ; 
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For  early  grief  hath  been  his  lot, 
His  wounds,  though  closed,  are  not  forgot. 
Full  oft,  while  listening  to  his  voice, 
My  bosom's  care  hath  taken  wings ; 
He  bids  the  sorrowing  heart  rejoice. 
For  oh !  he  speaks  of  heavenly  things. 
It  seems  his  privilege  most  dear. 
To  wipe  away  the  mourner's  tear." 

Companionship  in  happiness  may  blend 
Congenial  spirits  in  a  dream  of  joy; 
But  fellowship  in  suffering  will  lend 
Affection  strength,  which  time  cannot  destroy. 
The  beauteous  plant  of  love,  though  sown  in  tears. 
And  rising  oft  beneath  a  stormy  sky. 
Will  all  unshrinking  stand  the  blight  of  years. 
When  mere  ephemeral  blossoms  droop  and  die. 
The  light  of  heart,  who  share  the  sunny  hour. 
When  clouds  are  heavy,  fade  and  fall  away ; 
Adversity,  with  analyzing  power. 
Detects  the  feeble  buds  of  pleasure's  day. 

Still  with  the  flowers  of  love  will  mingle 
The  thorns  of  anxiety. 
On  earth  they  never  blossom  single. 
But  rise  together,  fade,  and  die. 
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Yet  all-enchanting  was  the  dream. 
As  first  o'er  Alfred's  soul  it  came. 
Steeping-  his  senses  in  too  blest 
Illusion  to  be  long  possest. 
Oh  what  a  blank,  compared  to  this, 
Seemed  all  that  he  had  known  of  bliss ; 
Such  change  was  wrought,  in  that  dehght 
Of  soul,  the  sun  appear'd  more  bright. 
The  heavens  assum'd  a  clearer  blue. 
Ocean  and  earth  were  ting'cl  anew 
With  hues,  too  beautiful  to  stay. 
That  vanish,  rain-bow  like,  away. 

No  more  from  tranquil  sleep  he  rose. 

His  was  the  joy  that  mocks  repose. 

The  fever  of  the  heart,  which  then 

Creates  a  world  when  most  alone ; 

Lives  o'er  and  o'er  the  past  again. 

And  frames  a  future  of  its  own. 

And  now,  with  vivid  colours  glancing. 

That  future's  bright  perspective  lay. 

And  now,  the  shades  of  night  advancing, 

Chas'd  every  glowing  tint  away. 

Yet,  consolation  to  bestow. 

To  soothe  the  gentle  Edith's  woe — 

Her  drooping  spirit  to  sustain. 

And  charm  her  from  the  sense  of  pain  : 
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This,  even  Anselmo  might  approve. 
'T  was  duty  —  any  thing  —  but  love. 
Thus  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour. 
The  name  denied,  but  felt  the  power. 
He  reason'd  on,  till  peace  was  flown. 
And  passion  ruled  his  heart  alone. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "    Anselmo  said, 
"  Child  of  my  prayer,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Unconsciously  the  arrow  sped. 
Which  yet  must  pierce  thy  heart,  my  son. 
With  cruel  kindness  sought  to  raise 
A  phantom  mocking  Edith's  gaze. 
Conspired  to  add  one  sorrow  more. 
To  wounds  too  deeply  felt  before. 
Taught  her  to  hope  her  sire's  release — 
To  look  for  years  of  love  and  peace — 
When  every  light  we  strive  to  gain 
Upon  the  prisoner's  fate  is  vain. 
The  time  is  come  for  thee  to  prove. 
Religion's  triumph  over  love. 
Awake  !    from  passion's  dream  awake  ! 
If  not  for  mine,  for  Edith's  sake  !  " 

"  If  not  for  thy  sake  !  oh,  recall 
That  word,  to  one  who  owes  thee  all : 
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This  heart  may  inconsiderate  be. 

But  wanting  ne'er  in  love  to  thee. 

It  fear'd  to  break  the  spell  which  bound  it. 

And  wake  to  find  all  darkness  round  it : 

But  truth  prevails,  and  thou  shalt  see 

Thy  prayer  was  not  in  vain  for  me." 

Spring's  bright  and  beautifying  power 
Had  renovated  all  below — 
Insect,  and  bii'd,  and  plant,  and  flower 
Rejoie'd  beneath  the  sunny  hour, 
And  yielded  to  the  genial  glow. 
The  woods  sent  up  their  melody. 
In  sacrifice  to  the  Most  High : 
There  was  no  wave  upon  the  sea. 
No  cloud  upon  the  azure  sky — 
Man  only  seem'd  the  child  of  grief. 
As  Alfred  sought  the  Island  chief. 

Respectful,  but  resolv'd,  he  spoke 
Of  Him  who  sees  not  as  we  see. 
Who  breaks  the  dark  oppressor's  yoke. 
And  sets  the  captive  exile  free ; 
Rules  earth  below,  and  Heaven  above, 
A  God  of  mercy  and  of  love. 
Of  strength,  to  ope  the  darksome  grave, 
Of  power,  omnipotent  to  save, 
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Before  whose  judgment  must  appear 
All  who  resist  His  Spirit  here ; 
Who  will  the  cup  of  trembling  give 
His  foes,  and  bid  his  people  live. 
His  saving  mercy  to  adore. 
For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

Dear  guardian  of  my  life,  he  said. 
Bear  with  my  feebleness  and  youth, 
By  no  presumptuous  feeling  led, 
I  speak  the  words  of  sacred  truth. 

When  man  by  disobedience  fell. 
His  deadly  foe,  the  prince  of  hell. 
Arose  to  take  his  heavenly  crown. 
And  'mid  dark  spirits  cast  him  down. 
'T  was  then  the  great  Redeemer  came. 
Descended  from  Jehovah's  throne, 
Assum'd  our  nature  and  our  name. 
And  bare  our  sorrows  as  his  own ; 
'T  was  then  he  shed  his  precious  blood 
To  wash  us  white  from  every  stain ; 
For  all  who  seek  that  cleansing  flood, 
Gonsalvo  !  never  seek  in  vain. 
Victorious  o'er  the  "Prince  of  air," 
Ascended  to  His  throne  above. 
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Christ  pleads  his  full  atonement  there ; 
And  as  He  lov'd  us,  bids  us  love : 
How  can  we  love  Him,  yet  delay 
To  yield  the  grace  for  which  we  pray  P 
Oh  as  thou  would'st  be  forgiven. 
Through  one  great  Advocate  in  heaven, 
I  do  adjure  thee  to  forgive. 
To  bid  the  hapless  stranger  live  ; 
His  child,  his  liberty  restore, — 
Secure  him  by  such  fetters,  more 
Than  bonds  or  prison  walls  can  bind. 
Oh  lead  him  captive,  heart  and  mind. 
Chains  are  of  hatred  the  token. 
But  links  of  love  are  rarely  broken  ; 
With  fibres  of  the  heart  they  blend. 
And  change  the  prisoner  to  the  friend. 

With  brow  on  which  might  well  be  read 
Determination  fix'd  and  dread. 
And  gloomy  and  averted  eye. 
Where  woke  no  glance  of  sympathy, 
And  heart,  resolv'd  itself  to  steel, 
Gonsalvo  heard  the  youth's  appeal. 
The  anguish  of  his  bosom  saw. 
And  silent,  wav'd  him  to  withdraw. 

And  canst  thou  thus  my  suit  deny. 
Nor  deem  me  worthy  of  reply ; 
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Though  thou  the  wrath  of  Heaven  despise, 
Unanswer'd  I  must  not  depart ; 
Dissolve  not  so  the  sacred  ties 
That  bind  to  thee  one  faithful  heart. 
Nor  this  an  idle  warning  deem. 
The  man  I  love,  I  must  esteem. 

Bold  language  this,  rash  youth ;  and  dost  thou  dare 
Against  me  mine  own  confidence  to  bring ; 
Erect  thyself  in  proud  defiance  there, — 
Renounce  the  friend,  and  to  the  stransfer  clinof  P 
Ingrate,  depail!  —  Gonsalvo  needed  not 
The  sharp  and  bitter  lesson  thou  hast  taught. 
The  source  of  thy  rebellion  seek — transfer 
The  little  reason  thou  hast  left  to  her ; 
Assist  her  to  deplore  her  father's  fate. 
And  let  me  have  for  my  reward,  thy  hate. 

Such  word,  my  lord,  in  Alfred's  mind 
Can  never  be  with  thee  combin'd ; 
This  heart  an  early  idol  knew. 
Increasing  with  my  growth  it  grew ; 
Nor  can  harsh  word,  nor  act  severe. 
Erase  the  first  impression  there ; 
No  —  though  that  long  indulgent  hand 
Were  rais'd  to  smite  me  as  I  stand. 
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All  weaponless  before  thee  now, 

No  hatred  could  these  lips  avow ; 

And  yet,  to  separate  were  best — 

Far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west — 

Than  let  unkind  disunion  reign  — 

Than  thou  shouldst  hear  me  plead  in  vain. 

And  yet  it  were  not  so,  the  Chieftain  said. 

Ere  thou  wert  captive  to  the  stranger  led. 

When  Alfred's  least  desire  was  but  express 'd. 

To  find  its  echo  in  Gonsalvo's  breast. 

Why  let  suspicion  overcast  thy  brow 

With  doubts  that  wrong  the  same  affection  noiv  P 

This  heart,  long  severed  from  ambition's  shrine. 

Would  only  seek  its  happiness  in  thine. 

Let  Edith  see  the  prisoner — tears  may  move. 

Persuasion  dwells  upon  the  lips  of  love. 

The  hour  De  Morney  hails  a  son  in  thee. 

That  very  hour,  my  Alfred,  sees  him  free ; 

For  thee,  Gonsalvo  can  his  pride  subdue. 

And,  where  he  should  command,  can  leani  to  sue. 

Not  slow  was  Alfred  to  unfold 
A  tale  of  joy  too  quickly  told. 
And  few  brief  moments  pass'd  away. 
Ere  he  was  guide  of  Edith's  way 
To  where  De  Morney  captive  lay. 
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It  was  a  prison  dark  and  drear. 
With  frowning  walls  and  iron  door. 
That  neer  beheld  a  form  so  fair. 
Nor  welcom'd  such  a  guest  before ; 
Though  oft  oppression's  tyrant  power 
Had  given  an  inmate  to  that  tower. 
None  ever  enter 'd  there,  and  smil'd. 
Till  it  receiv'd  the  Prisoner's  child. 

The  light  of  love  was  in  her  eye. 
Her  heart  with  joyful  hope  beat  high  ; 
The  flush  of  happiness  o'erflowing. 
Was  on  her  fair  cheek  brightly  glowing ; 
Like  being  of  celestial  mould, 

Whom  even  the  savage  jailor  there 
Relax 'd  his  sternness  to  behold. 

She  vanish 'd  up  the  narrow  stair, — 
Not  with  such  sanguine  hope  her  guide 
Beheld  that  dark  gate  open  wide; 
Not  with  such  feelings  saw  it  close ; 

The  clanging  of  its  iron  chain, 
A  sound  of  evU  omen  rose. 

And  seem'd  to  tell  him  hope  was  vain. 

Moments  are  ages,  when  delight 
Or  anguish  hang  upon  their  flight. 
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She  comes — his  Edith  comes  at  last; 

How  pale  her  cheek !  her  step  how  slow  ! 
What  change,  what  fatal  change  has  pass'd 

From  these  dear  eyes,  that  tears  should  flow  ? 
Our  dream  of  joy,  she  said,  is  o'er. 
For  ever  gone — we  meet  no  more  ! 
Oh  it  is  hard  to  teach  my  lips 

To  bid  thee  every  hope  resign  ; 
My  life  must  know  a  long  eclipse. 

It  never  can  be  link'd  with  thine. 
Yet  all  of  ill  't  were  light  to  bear. 

Than  'neath  a  parent's  curse  to  lie ; 
I  go,  his  prison  hours  to  share. 

And  die  with  him,  if  doom'd  to  die. 

No,  Edith ;  He  who  wills  his  people's  bliss 
Can  ne'er  demand  a  sacrifice  like  this ; 
Think  on  the  true  affection  thou  wouldst  sever. 
Nor  rashly  leave  me  thus — what !  part  for  ever  ! 

For  ever !  —  if  thou  wouldst  not  bring 
To  Edith's  heart  remorse's  sting. 
Rememberest  thou  Anselmo's  prayer. 
If  call'd  the  chastening  rod  to  bear. 
That  we  might  find  a  blessing  there  ? 
Now  meekly  bend  we  to  that  rod. 
And  leave  futurity  to  God. 
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"  Yes,  fortitude  might  well  be  shown, 
Did  danger  threaten  me  alone. 
How  will  Gonsalvo's  spirit  bear 
Rejection  ?  what  his  wrath  assuage  ? 
And  must  I  see  thee  captive  there. 
Exposed  to  his  destructive  rage  ? 
Although  my  absence  were  relief,  . 
I  cannot  part  from  thee  in  grief." 

"And  yet  thou  doest  Edith  wrong : 
The  weak  should  lean  upon  the  strong — 
This  heart,  when  tempted  to  repine, 
Should  find  its  best  support  in  thine. 
Yet  not  in  thine,  though  heart  more  true 
The  grief  of  parting  never  knew  ; 
But,  Alfred,  what  in  time  of  need 
Is  human  strength  ?     A  broken  reed. 
On  which  we  vainly  would  depend  ; 
Then  turn  we  to  the  sinner's  friend. 
When  sorrow  rises  as  a  flood. 
And  heart  is  faint,  and  hope  is  dim. 
Can  He  not  make  all  work  for  good. 
For  those  who  trust  alone  in  Him  ? 
What  though  He  bids  me  share  a  prison. 
Did  He  not  bear  a  cross  for  me  ? 
If  we  would  rise  as  He  has  risen. 
We  must  his  true  disciples  be  : 

F  2 
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Resign 'd  to  suffer  grief,  and  shame. 
And  loss  of  all  things  for  his  name. 
Such  truth  Anselmo  oft  would  tell. 
And  Edith  feels  the  lesson  well. 
Oh  bid  our  lov'd  instructor  know 
The  aid  I  to  his  counsel  owe ; 
For  not  mine  own  the  power  can  be, 
Nor  mine  the  strength  to  part  from  thee." 

He  had  no  voice  to  bid  her  stay. 
As  soon  he  would  have  thought  to  win 
An  angel  from  its  heavenward  way. 
To  paths  of  misery  and  sin. 
A  moment's  thought,  a  moment's  prayer, 
And  he  was  nerv'd  the  worst  to  bear ; 
To  rise  above  the  cloud  of  grief. 
And  meet  the  anger  of  the  chief; 
While  hope  of  shielding  the  opprest 
Flash'd  like  a  sun-beam  o'er  his  breast. 
He  sought  Gonsalvo  :  feeUng  high 
Glow'd  on  his  cheek— and  from  his  eye 
His  generous  resolution  broke. 
While  to  the  anxious  chief  he  spoke. 

"  Determination  deeply  fraught. 
To  these  we  love,  with  joy  or  sorrow. 
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Demands  maturity  of  thought, 
De  Morney  answers  thee  to-morrow  : 
Vouchsafe,  my  lord,  that  Edith  share 
His  prison-hours — it  is  her  prayer. 
Through  thy  command,  that  both  remain. 
In  unmolested  peace  till  then." 

"  Yet,  Alfred,  canst  thou  not  detect  the  pride, 

The  narrow  pride,  which  prompts  this  vain  delay  ? 

It  needed  not  reflection  to  decide 

Acceptance  of  Gonsalvo's  amity. 

But  I  will  bear  with  it ;  thy  interest  quells 

My  rising  anger — but  if  he  repels 

The  proffer'd  union,  then  shall  vengeance  rise. 

And  justice  claim  a  fitting  sacrifice." 

Sternly  Gonsalvo  spake,  and,  ere  he  pass'd 

The  turret's  lofty  portal  arches,  cast 

A  glance  which  teem'd  with  meaning.    Alfred  guess 'd 

Too  well  its  fearful  import,  and,  imprest 

With  consciousness  that  life  or  death  might  hang 

On  his  determination,  forth  he  sprang  ; 

A  moment  paus'd,  till  in  the  deepening  gloom 

Had  disappear 'd  the  chieftain's  sable  plume ; 

A  moment  thought  on  her  he  lov'd  so  well. 

And  bent  his  footsteps  to  the  hennit's  cell. 
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Nisrht  drew  her  solemn  curtain  o'er  the  scene — 
The  busy  voice  of  man  was  hush'd — serene 
Was  earth  and  ocean — not  a  zephyr's  breath 
Was  heard  to  murmur — all  \\as  still  as  death. 
Gonsalvo  listen 'd  to  the  midnight  chime. 
Awaking  stillness  with  the  knell  of  time ; 
Plans  for  the  future,  memories  of  the  past. 
O'er  troubled  conscience  deeper  shadows  cast, 
Till  the  wild  th robbings  of  his  fever 'd  breast 
In  transient  sleep  found  momentary  rest. 

The  waning  moon  shone  high  in  heaven,  whose  bright. 
Unclouded  vault,  illum'd  with  studs  of  light, 
A  fitting  throne  appear 'd  for  Him,  whose  voice 
Spread  out  the  skies,  and  bade  the  earth  rejoice. 

Oh  !  day  may  gladden  us  with  sunny  hours. 
With  richest  garniture  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Luxuriant  verdure,  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
Autumnal  hues,  and  birds  upon  the  wing ; 
Beauty,  and  bloom,  and  harmony  may  all 
Wake  at  its  glance,  and  answer  to  its  call. 
As,  entering  into  ocean's  loneliest  caves. 
It  smiles  on  earth  and  dances  o'er  the  waves. 
But  night  hath  paths  by  angel  footsteps  trod  — 
Night  is  a  pleader,  eloquent  for  God' — 
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Night  stills  the  passions  of  the  human  breast — 

Night  gives  to  wearied  nature  balmy  rest. 

Whether  in  darkness  palpable  it  shrouds 

The  slumbering  world,  or  rides  on  stormy  clouds. 

Or  bids  the  lightning  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  thunder  terrify  the  guilty  soul ; 

Or  opens  to  the  meditative  eye 

The  sparkling  wonders  of  the  starry  sky. 

Bids  suns  to  worlds  innumerable  show 

The  insignificance  of  all  below  ; 

The  magnitude  of  that  Almighty  sway. 

Whose  dictates  each  harmoniously  obey. 

Which  can  the  glance  of  its  omniscience  bring. 

From  the  archangel's  to  the  insect's  wing. 

The  powers  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell  control. 

And  with  unerring  wisdom  guide  the  whole. 

Go,  unbehever,  trace  yon  record  bright. 

The  heaven-illuminated  page  of  night ; 

Ask  these  pure  orbs  if  chance  hath  made  them  glow. 

And  hear  each  glittering  witness  answer — No  ! 

Bright  sparkles  the  celestial  ray 
On  Alfred's  solitaiy  way. 
As,  pausing  'neath  the  prison  walls. 
He  lists  a  voice,  whose  music  falls 
Sweetly  upon  his  ravish 'd  ear. 
As  if  a  seraph  hovered  near. 
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Or  one  of  the  angelic  quire 
Had  stooped  to  earth  its  heavenward  wings, 
While  thus,  to  soothe  her  captive  sire. 
The  prisoner's  daughter,  Edith,  sings. 


SONG. 

'T  is  sweet  to  think,  when  parted  here. 
With  purer  light  shall  glow 

The  love,  than  life  itself  more  dear. 
Which  cheers  our  path  below. 

'T  is  sweet  to  chase  the  gloomy  fears 
That  would  our  peace  destroy ; 

To  wipe  away  our  fiiUing  tears. 
And  think  of  endless  joy. 

Where  all,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
In  perfect  bliss  may  dwell ; 

And  never  shall  be  uttered  more 
That  saddest  word — farewell, 

'T  is  sweet  to  hft  our  hearts  above 
This  ever  darkening  scene. 

To  where  the  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Hath  not  a  cloud  between. 
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If  there  's  a  privilege  below. 
Which  soars  beyond  the  reach  of  woe, 
Whose  influence  benign  can  dart 
Unmingled  pleasure  to  the  heart — 
If  there  's  a  virtue  cherish'd  here 
To  heaven  acceptable  and  dear. 
If  there  is  aught  which  compensates 
For  all  the  evil  sin  creates. 
For  all  the  sorrows  we  must  prove. 
It  is  the  joy  that  we  have  known, 
When,  for  the  peace  of  those  we  love, 
We  leam  to  sacrifice  our  own. 

Alfred,  such  joy  was  thine,  such  perfect  joy. 

As  nought  on  earth  could  give,  and  nought  destroy ; 

When,  all  thy  heart  held  dearest  cast  aside. 

Thy  God  was  magnified,  thyself  denied. 

De  Morney  heard  his  prison  gates  unclose — 

To  meet  that  midnight  visitant  he  rose. 

As  some  proud  bark,  which  long  hath  stemm'd  the 

tide. 
And  all  the  rage  of  warring  winds  defied. 
Though  worn  and  shatter'd,  rears  its  lofty  prow. 
And  curbs  the  foamy  wave  that  swells,  below ; 
And  as  the  sailor,  whose  last  hope  is  cast 
In  clinging  to  its  weather-beaten  mast ; 
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His  daughter's  trembling  arms  were  round  him  thrown. 

But  Edith  feared  the  stoim  for  him  alone. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment,  as  more  near 

The  echo  of  approaching  steps  they  hear. 

Not  that  the  form  which  dark  assassin  wears. 

Not  that  the  eye  which  midnight  murderer  bears ; 

No — rather,  like  the  messenger  of  light. 

Whose  presence  made  the  apostle's  dungeon  bright — 

At  whose  benignant  glance  the  chains  that  bound 

His  fetter'd  limbs  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

"  Thy  mission,  stranger — art  thou  here. 

The  herald  of  Gonsalvo's  hate  ? 

If  so,  declare  it  without  fear, 

I  will  not  shrink  to  meet  my  fate." 

"  Herald  of  hate  I  ne'er  have  been — 

De  Morney's  foe  I  ne'er  can  be — 

Nor  wouldst  thou  now  have  Alfred  seen. 

Had  he  not  power  to  set  thee  free. 

Not  courage  to  relinquish  here 

The  hope  which  made  existence  dear. 

"  A  last  farewell,  and  it  is  done  : 
Edith  !  thou  most  beloved  one  ! 
Thy  sire  is  liberated — see. 
The  prison  doors  are  oped  to  thee ! 
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Since  danger  waits  upon  delay. 
This  faithful  heart  forbids  thy  stay  ; 
It  sinks,  but  never  shall  repine. 
If  but  remembrance  dwells  in  thine." 

She  rais'd  her  head,  essay 'd  to  bless 
The  hand  that  broke  her  father's  chain ; 
But  feeling's  words  could  not  express 
Arose,  and  made  the  effort  vain. 

Now  cautiously,  as  Alfred  led. 

All  by  a  secret  path  they  tread. 

To  where,  in  shelter  of  the  bay, 

A  little  bark  at  anchor  lay. 

"A  boat  to  shoreward,"  Alfred  cried  : 

A  pinnace  darted  o'er  the  tide — 

The  moon-beams  gemm'd  the  dashing  spray. 

Which  sparkled  from  its  oars  away. 

De  Morney  saw  his  daughter's  eye 
That  brave  and  generous  stranger  seek ; 
He  saw  its  tearful  agony 
Express  the  grief  she  might  not  speak. 

"  And  had  his  stern  decision  left 
His  benefactor  thus  bereft ; 
Left  him  to  meet  that  conflict  dire, 
Gonsalvo's  disappointed  ire  ? 
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So  young,  so  noble,  and  so  mild, 
His  mien  might  grace  the  proudest  born  ; 
But  was  he  not  a  corsair's  child. 
The  child  of  him  he  held  in  scorn  ! 
Shall  that  time-honoured,  stainless  race. 
Which  long  in  glory's  path  had  run. 
Now  stoop  to  hold — oh,  last  disgrace — 
Connexion  with  a  pirate's  son  ? 
It  may  not  be ;  no  child  of  mine 
Shall  sully  that  illustrious  line  !" 

With  stern  resolve  aside  he  tum'd, 

His  cheek  with  haughty  feeling  burn'd. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said,  "  brave  youth  ;  to  thee 

I  owe  my  life,  my  liberty : 

Nay,  more — my  child — but,  strange  to  say, 

De  Morney  can  in  naught  repay. 

Yet  time  may  come,  for  thee  to  find 

He  bears  not  an  ungrateful  mind  : 

Till  then,  the  thought  that  thou  hast  riven 

A  most  unjust  and  cruel  chain. 

Hast  done  a  deed  approved  of  heaven. 

May  aid  thy  spirit  to  sustain. 

Farewell !  I  fain  would  not  combine 

A  corsair's  name  with  acts  like  thine." 

"A  corsair's  name  !  "  the  youth  replied, 
While  from  his  heart  the  crimson  tide. 
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Impell'd  by  wounded  feeling,  rush'd. 

And  cheek  and  brow  indignant  flush 'd  : 

"  A  corsair's  branded  name  I  spurn, 

And  from  its  degradation  turn 

With  loathing  equal  to  thine  own. 

And  this,  proud  chief,  to  thee  be  known, 

That  not  thy  daughter's  hand  to  gain. 

That  utmost  blessing  earth  could  give. 

Would  I  my  high  allegiance  stain 

To  Him  in  whom  I  move  and  live. 

I  serve,  my  lord,  a  Heavenly  King  ; 

Obedient  to  his  word  I  stand. 

Encamp  beneath  his  sheltering  wing, 

And  move  at  his  divine  command ; 

No  other  leader  I  desire — 

I  own  no  corsair  as  my  sire. 

But  night  is  waning  fast — be  kind 

To  these  brave  men,  who  leave  behind 

The  joys  that  only  home  can  bring. 

Dear  to  the  peasant  as  the  king ; 

Who  nobly  hazard  all,  to  bear 

Thee  far  beyond  pursuit,  long  ere 

Thy  flight  I  to  Gonsalvo  tell. 

Good  angels  guard  thee  hence — farewell !  " 

He  spake,  and  from  the  beach  withdrew. 
Nor  lingered  once  to  wave  adieu. 
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Or  mark  that  boat  forsake  the  shore— 
His  heart  was  faint,  his  eye  was  dim 
Enough — 't  was  Edith  that  it  bore — 
She  was  for  ever  lost  to  him  ! 


THE    STORM. 


CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


THE    BATTLE. 

When  the  dark  tides  of  sorrow  are  gathering  around  us. 

And  the  sky  of  prosperity  clouded  all  o'er ; 

When  the  memory  of  happiness  comes  but  to  wound  us. 

And  hope's  fickle  planet  can  guide  us  no  more. 

Oh  !  where  shall  the  spirit,  with  anguish  o'erflowing, 

'Mid  the  wide  desolation  a  resting  place  find  ? 

Unquench'd  by  affliction,  one  taper  is  glowing. 

One  perishless  comforter  lingers  behind ; 

'T  is  the  Witness  within  us,  the  blessed  assurance 

Religion  presents  us  in  characters  fair ; 
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That  dear  unto  God  is  His  people's  endurance. 
That  though  they  may  suffer,  they  cannot  despair. 

"The  hour  is  near,"  Gonsalvo  said. 
When,  from  the  proud  De  Morney,  dread 
Shall  rend  compliance  —  he  must  bend 
His  haughty  spirit  —  condescend. 
Oh  wondrous  meekness  !  to  ally 
His  boasted  name  with  heir  of  mine. 
Ha  !  Alfred,  here  ! — speak — what  reply  ? 
Doth  he  my  amity  decline  ?  " 

As  one,  who  has  endur'd  the  worst. 
The  very  worst  extreme  of  ill, 
Unmov'd  can  see  the  tempest  burst. 
And  let  its  terror  rage  at  will ; 

So  Alfred  came — his  cheek  was  pale. 
But  fear  was  to  his  heart  unknown ; 
Gonsalvo's  wrath  could  nought  avail, 
Its  terror  threaten 'd  him  alone. 

"  Wouldst  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Morney's  answer  know," 

Be  passion  silent — for  a  noble  foe. 

Let  mercy,  heaven  descended  mercy,  plead. 

Still  valour  triumphs  most  beneath  her  shade. 

For  me,  my  Lord,  though  Edith  be  more  dear. 

More  precious  than  the  life-blood  circling  here  : 
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Though,  with  her,  I  resign  the  hope  which  gave 
Existence  joy,  or  terror  to  the  grave, 
I  would  not  that  my  happiness  should  rise 
From  means,  thy  better  reason  must  despise." 

"  Then  he  rejects  thee ;  nay — 't  is  plain, 
My  proffer 'd  amity  is  vain ; 
They  who  Gonsalvo's  wrath  defy. 
Shall  either  quail  to  it,  or  die. 
I  tell  thee  so— though  thou  resign 
Thus  tranquilly  the  maiden's  hand — 
'T  is  his  to  tremble — but  't  is  mine. 
And  he  shall  feel  it,  to  command." 

"  On  me,  my  Lord  !  let  vengeance  fall. 
If  guilty — I  deserve  it  all. 
It  cannot  reach  De  Morney  now : 
Long  ere  this  hour,  I  trust,  the  prow 
Which  bare  him  and  his  daughter  hence. 
Is  safely  anchor'd.     Mine  the  offence — 
Be  mine  the  punishment.     I  make 
No  plea  thy  tenderness  to  wake ; 
My  hope  is  not  for  lengthen 'd  years 
Of  trial  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
Experience  short  of  life  has  given 
No  staff  to  rest  upon — but  Heaven." 

'T  were  vain  to  say,  while  Alfred  spoke. 
What  passions  o'er  Gonsalvo's  mind. 
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In  dark,  perturb 'd  succession  broke. 
Overwhelming,  various,  undefin'd. 

His  prisoner  freed — his  vengeance  lost — 

His  power  outrag'd — his  pleasure  crost. 

By  whom  ?     Oh  !  dreadful  turn  of  fate. 

The  only  one  he  could  not  hate. 

He  look'd  at  him  !  how  calm  his  air ! 

Yet  no  insulting  pride  was  there. 

The  healthful  glow  which  late  o'erspread 

His  cheek,  seem'd  as  for  ever  fled. 

And  every  accent  breath'd  a  tone 

Of  such  heart-sorrow,  as  alone 

Might  wake  compassion — o'er  the  rest 

A  pleader  rose  within  his  breast. 

Whom  no  decej^tion  could  repel. 

And  told  him  Alfred  acted  well. 

He  might  have  fled  mth  these  he  free'd — 

Have  left  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Defenceless  and  alone,  he  stood 

The  hazard,  as  his  pupil  should. 

"  Infatuate  youth  !  "    Gonsalvo  said, 
"  By  weak,  romantic  passion  led 
To  sacrifice  thine  own  repose. 
And  thus  my  confidence  repay ; 
In  combination  with  my  foes. 
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Could  I  have  thought  to  witness  thee  ? 
Thee,  whom  I  worthy  deem'd  alone, 
For  every  sorrow  to  atone — 
My  friend — my  only  friend  to  be. 
Thus  men  presumptuously  destroy 
The  germs  that  promise  future  joy. 
When  all  to  favour  them  incline  : 
And  thus  hast  thou,  unhappy  boy  ! 
For  ever  crush'd  and  blighted  thine." 

Thrice,  since  De  Morney's  flight,  the  sun  had  given 
His  light  to  earth,  and  render'd  thrice  to  Heaven 
His  wonted  homage ;  now  the  sinking  rays 
Tinge  the  blue  waters  with  a  crimson  blaze  ; 
The  winds,  long  slumbering  in  their  silent  caves. 
Spring  softly  forth  to  wanton  o'er  the  waves ; 
Wake  nature  from  her  mid-day  trance  profound. 
And  spread  the  gentle  breath  of  evening  round. 

Oft  had  an  hour,  a  landscape  such  as  this, 

Made  Alfred's  bosom  glow  with  happiness; 

But  now  the  scene  which  charm 'd  from  childhood's  years. 

His  heart  with  sadness  fill'd,  his  eye  with  tears : 

The  inward  mirror  must  be  clear,  to  find 

The  calm  of  nature  imaged  in  the  mind. 

The  spell  was  broken  —  the  enchanting  spell. 

Which  rob'd  the  world  in  colours  ever  fair ; 
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It  needed  not  Angelo's  voice  to  tell 
Parting,  and  sin  and  sorrow  dwelleth  there ; 
One  hour's  dear-bought  experience  will  avail, 
When  wisdom  vainly  speaks,  and  precepts  fail. 
In  pensive  musings,  that  recall'd  once  more 
The  parting  moment,  on  the  lonely  shore. 
He  watch'd  the  twilight  shadows  lengthening  dim, 
And  felt  as  earth  had  nothing  left  for  him. 
He  gazed  upon  the  ocean's  darkening  wave 

Till  visions  dread  before  him  seem'd  to  glide ; 
Tempest,  and  shipwreck,  and  a  watery  grave. 

And  arms  that  clasp'd  him  in  the  foamy  tide. 
And  fond  caressings  on  a  rocky  strand. 

All  strangely  mingling  with  a  father's  name ; 
Grief,  whose  deep  source  he  could  not  understand. 

At  that  lone  hour  upon  his  spirit  came. 

He  saw  the  habitants  of  earth  and  air 
Each  to  its  own  appointed  place  repair ; 
The  rock  had  fissures  for  the  sea-bird's  nest. 
The  woods  gave  cattle  shelter  in  their  breast ; 
The  faithful  dog,  unwilling  to  divide, 
Trod  the  known  path-way  by  his  master's  side. 
And  look'd  at  him,  as  it  would  fain  declare 
The  joys  of  home,  and  all  the  welcome  there. 

He  felt  the  contrast — desolate  and  lone. 
He  watch'd  each  disappear,  till  all  were  gone. 
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There  was  no  heart  for  his  delay  to  mourn, 
No  eye  to  brighten  at  his  loved  return ; 
Repulsive  silence  —  a  contracted  brow. 
Was  all  Gonsalvo's  greeting  to  him  now ; 
His  censure  he  could  bear,  his  anger  brook, 
But  oh  !  the  cold  estrangement  of  his  look 
Fell  on  his  heart  like  drops  of  frozen  dew, 
And  made  that  feeling  heart  seem  frozen  too. 

The  pomp  of  sun-set's  golden  hour  was  past. 

But  stars  innumerable,  spread  above. 
O'er  the  fair  scene  a  purer  lustre  cast. 

As  if  assuring  him  that  God  was  love. 
Inviting  him  who  had  no  home  of  rest 
To  seek  it  in  the  regions  of  the  blest ; 
On  his  lone  heart  a  ray  of  comfort  broke. 
As,  waked  from  mournful  reverie,  he  spoke. 

"  Thou  moon,  that  shinest  clear. 

Ye  stars,  that  brightly  glow  ! 
With  blessed  light  to  cheer 

Our  thankless  world  below. 
Oh  !  do  your  orbs,  that  live 

With  undecaying  powers. 
Celestial  radiance  give 

To  purer  worlds  than  ours  ? 
Mid  gems  of  quenchless  fire 

That  sparkle  through  the  sky. 
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Do  angels  strike  the  lyre 

In  praise  of  the  Most  High  ? 
Or  spirits  of  the  blest. 

The  friends  whom  we  deplore. 
In  yonder  planets  rest. 

To  suffer  pain  no  more  ? 
By  seeking,  who  can  find 

God's  dealings  unto  man  ? 
The  uncreated  mind 

Which  form'd  the  wondrous  plan. 
The  shadow  of  the  grave 

Shall  fly  when  He  appears. 
And  He  who  died  to  save. 

Shall  wipe  away  our  tears. 
I  see  the  moon  shine  clear. 

But  clearer  light  shall  see, 
When  leaving  darkness  here. 

To  dwell,  my  God,  with  thee  !  " 

With  thoughts  that  sooth 'd  his  anguish  to  repose, 
To  Alfred's  mind  the  Hermit's  image  rose : 
Would  he  abandon  him  — could  he  forget  ? 

No  !  firmer  still  would  his  affection  prove ; 
He  might  the  loss  of  other  hopes  regret. 

But  what  could  rob  him  of  Angelo's  love  ? 
With  sweet  conviction  that  no  change  could  rend 
From  his  lone  bosom  that  unalter'd  friend. 
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Resolv'd  from  solitary  giief  to  flee. 

He  sought  the  Hermit  'neath  his  favourite  tree ; 

That  favourite  tree,  with  summer  foliage  gay, 

Look'd  beautiful  beneath  the  silver  ray. 

As  round  its  venerable  boughs  it  spread. 

And  form'd  a  verdant  canopy  o'erhead. 

It  was  a  sanctuary  to  Alfred's  heart. 

More  fair  than  proudest  work  of  human  art ; 

There  he  had  first  Angelo  met, — and  there, 

With  him  had  breath 'd  to  heaven  his  earliest  prayer ; 

With  Edith  there  upon  his  accents  hung. 

And  heard  Divine  instruction  from  his  tongue. 
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But  now  no  more,  beneath  the  leafy  screen. 
That  dear  and  venerated  form  was  seen  ; 
Amid  the  silence,  that  lov'd  voice  no  more 
Was  heard,  his  God  and  Saviour  to  adore  ! 
Long-wither'd  flowers  lay  on  a  little  mound. 
Which  with  fresh  blossoms  daily  he  had  crown'd ; 
And  Alfred  knew  he  was  not  wont  to  leave, 
Unhonour'd  thus,  that  solitaiy  grave. 

In  the  lone  cell  no  cheering  faggot  burn'd,. 
No  eye  of  love  his  anxious  glance  returned ; 
The  sacred  volume,  by  Angelo  priz'd. 
Lay  on  the  pavement,  as  a  thing  despised ; 
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And  all,  combining,  aided  to  declare, 
The  hand  of  violence  had  late  been  there. 

Alfred  had  known  the  heart's  first  grief; 
But  consolation  from  on  high 
Had  gently  minister'd  relief. 
And  mingled  balm  with  agony. 
His  youthful  hopes  had  all  been  torn 
From  objects  they  had  twin'd  around. 
But  still,  supported  and  upborne. 
His  soul  bad  consolation  found. 
But  now,  it  seem'd  as  every  stay 
Had  glided  from  his  grasp  away. 
He  felt  as  one  condemn'd  alone 
To  strive  amid  an  angry  tide. 
By  darkling  tempests  driven  on. 
Without  a  compass  or  a  guide. 
Upon  the  Hermit's  lowly  bed. 
He  cast  himself  in  wild  despair. 
And,  'mid  the  calm  of  nature,  shed 
Tears  of  unmingled  anguish  there. 

My  fiiend,  he  cried,  my  only  friend  below  ! 
And  art  thou  doomed  Gonsalvo's  hate  to  know  ? 
Ah,  none,  dread  chieftain,  but  a  hand  like  thine. 
Could  thus  have  dash'd  to  earth  the  Word  Divine  ! 
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Most  sacred  volume — precious  as  thou  art — 
Dear  as  the  Hfe  blood  to  Angelo's  heart, 
Mine  shalt  thou  be — yet  oh,  may  I  once  more 
The  only  treasure  he  possess'd  restore. 
Oft  have  I  seen  that  contemplative  eye 
Seek  in  thy  pages  wisdom  from  on  high — 
Oft  heard  the  tones  of  that  persuasive  voice. 
Which  ne'er  again  may  call  me  to  rejoice. 
Rich  consolation  from  thy  precepts  draw. 
And  chase  by  love  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
Still  may  I  find  thy  soul  sustaining  power, 
A  lamp  amid  the  darkness  of  this  hour. 
If  wounded  spirits  be  thy  fitting  shrine. 
Thou  ne'er  didst  cheer  a  sadder  heart  than  mine. 

He  said,  and  left  the  grotto ;   night  had  clos'd. 

Nature  in  unmolested  calm  repos'd. 

The  moon  illuminated  all  below. 

As  if  she  look'd  not  on  a  world  of  woe ; 

And  each  calm  planet,  every  brilliant  star, 

Which  sparkled  near,  or  in  the  heavens  afar, 

Seem'd  rendering  homage  to  the  Power  Divine, 

Whose  word  sustain'd,  whose  Spirit  bade  them  shine. 

Unnumber'd  worlds  confest  Jehovah's  sway, 

Man  only  seem'd  reluctant  to  obey ; 

Rejoicing  angels  bow'd  before  His  throne. 

And  proud  defiance  left  to  man  alone. 
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Contrasting  with  the  beauty  of  that  night. 
The  calm  serene  of  Heaven's  celestial  light, 
A  taper  in  Gonsalvo's  chamber  bum'd— 
Still,  his  tall  form,  as  oft  the  chieftain  turn'd 
In  rapid  motion,  o'er  the  casement  threw 
A  momentary  shadow  to  the  view. 
And  thus  thought  Alfred— when  thy  race  is  o'er, 
And  thy  destructive  influence  felt  no  more — 
Thus  shall  thy  memory  vanish  from  the  mind, 
And  only  leave  a  transient  gloom  behind. 
Yet,  dread,  mysterious,  guilty,  as  thou  art. 
Thou  shalt  not  shake  the  purpose  of  my  heart. 
Time  is  not  now  an  interview  to  claim. 
But  when  the  orb  of  day's  returning  beam 
Has  exil'd  darkness  from  her  lone  retreat. 
And  wak'd  the  world,  Gonsalvo  !  we  shall  meet. 

'T  was  solemn  midnight— Alfred  vainly  sought 
To  lose  in  balmy  sleep  distracting  thought — 
Past  scenes,  and  present  feelings,  mingling 
With  all  the  future  menac'd,  swept  the  string 
Of  mournful  contemplation— torturing  fear— 
For  one,  whom  danger  render'd  still  more  dear ; 
A  thousand  images  of  horror  woke. 
And  sleep's  benignant  spell,  relentless,  broke. 

At  length  he  starts — and  listens— from  the  bay 
Proceeds  that  murmur  !  now  it  dies  away  ! 
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It  was  but  fancy — childish  to  allow 
Such  vain  illusions  !  is  it  fancy  now  ? 
Hark  to  the  signal !   't  is  no  vain  alarm  ! 
Awake,  my  Lord  !  —  Gonsalvo,  wake,  and  arm  ! 

A  hundred  snowy  plumes,  and  more, 
I  see  approaching  from  the  shore ; 
And  sabres  in  the  moonshine  gleam, 
And  colours  on  the  breezes  stream  ; 
Gonsalvo,  wake  !  ere  they  ascend. 
Even  yet  we  may  the  cliffs  defend. 

As  a  fierce  lion,  when  his  lair 
Is  circled  by  the  hunter's  snare ; 
Or  as  a  giant,  when  his  hold 
Is  threaten 'd  by  invader  bold  ; 
So  look'd  Gonsalvo,  when  his  eye 
Encounter'd  first  the  peril  nigh. 

Ha  !  Alfred  !  we  have  treachery  here  ! 

But  I  will  sell  my  life  full  dear ! 

Haste  !   wake  the  alarm-bell !  urge  the  fire. 

Until  its  flame  to  heaven  aspire. 

To  rouse  my  followers  !  —  Come,  my  sword  ! 

Thou  truest  guardian  of  thy  lord ; 

No  more  we  part,  till  death  shall  free 

Thee  from  my  grasp  —  or  victoiy  ? 
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And  thou,  once  faithful  deem'd,  if  thou 
Didst  ever  love  me  —  prove  it  now ; 
I  thank  thee  for  that  glance  of  pride. 
Assume  thy  station  at  my  side. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  dusky  shade 
O'erhung  the  pass  below, 
His  hand  upon  his  shining  blade, 
A  desperate  stand  Gonsalvo  made 
Against  the  advancing  foe. 

Wak"d  by  that  bell's  appalling  sound, 

And  the  pale  light  which  gleam'd  around, 

To  arms  the  startled  pirates  fly. 

And  down  the  rocks  tumultuously 

To  join  their  leader  throng. 

To  silence  aw'd  at  his  command, 

Instant  they  bear  with  sinewy  hand 

A  ponderous  stone  along. 

And  on  the  unconscious  foe  beneath, 

At  once  they  hurl  the  missile  death. 

A  groan,  a  deep,  a  lengthen'd  groan. 
Was  all  the  answer  given  ; 
Nor  this,  Gonsalvo  cries,  alone. 
My  gallant  foUowei-s,  shall  atone  ; 
We  have  not  vainly  striven. 
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The  moon  emits  a  brighter  ray. 
To  guide  us  on  our  destin'd  way. — 

Thou  speakest  well — the  moon  is  clear 
To  light  us  to  our  vengeance  here  : 
Tyrant,  the  destin'd  hour  is  come 
For  guilt  to  meet  its  fitting  doom. 

It  was  De  Momey's  voice  that  spoke, 
De  Morney's  bugle  that  awoke 
The  echoes  of  the  island  shore — 
De  Morney's  flag  that  floated  o'er 
Gonsalvo's  tower — De  Morney's  hand 
That  foremost  wav'd  the  avenging  brand. 

He  heard,  he  saw — the  swarthy  hue 
A  moment  from  his  cheek  withdrew. 
As  o'er  his  dauntless  spirit  crost 
The  certainty  that  all  was  lost. 
A  moment  paus'd  he,  and  his  eye 
On  Alfred  glanc'd  reproachfully  : 
'T  was  but  a  moment,  ere  he  spurn 'd 
The  doubt,  and  to  the  battle  turn'd. 
Death  had  no  pang  for  Alfred's  breast 
So  piercing  as  that  look  address'd. 
And  closer  to  the  chief  he  prest, 
Resolv'd  life's  sacrifice  should  be 
The  test  of  his  fidelity. 
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Encompass 'd  wide  on  every  side. 
Save  glorious  death,  no  hope  is  now ; 
Wounded  and  faint,  Gonsalvo  leant 
Against  a  rock's  projecting  brow ; 
He  saw  his  brave  defenders  fall. 
And  he,  the  dearest  of  them  all. 
Still  dearer  from  estrangement  past. 
He  saw  him  faithful  to  the  last. 

But  now  an  unknown  form  attends 
On  Alfred ;  now,  where'er  he  bends 
A  stranger's  valour  turns  aside 
The  darkening  sway  of  battle's  tide ; 
His  noble  bearing  awes  the  foe. 
His  sword  receives  the  impending  blow. 
His  shield  is  like  an  angel's,  spread 
Above  the  youth's  unguarded  head. 

When  suddenly  the  bands  divide, 

lake  waves  dispers'd  on  either  side, 

De  Morney  rushes  through. 

"  Save  Alfred,  my  deliverer  save — 

Preserve  the  generous  and  the  brave  ! 

His  loss  would  victory  bereave 

Of  every  brighter  hue : 

For  his  sake  even  Gonsalvo  spare — 

Haste — to  disarm  him  be  your  care 
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Faint,  over-power'd,  surrounded  by  the  foe. 
Denied  himself  to  strike  the  mortal  blow — 
Denied  to  meet  the  everlasting  doom. 
Which  waits  the  harden 'd  soul  beyond  the  tomb. 
Still  unsubdu'd,  though  weaponless,  around 
Gonsalvo  glanced,  and  on  De  Morney  frown 'd. 

Think  not,  thou  vain,  disdainful  chief,  he  said, 

I  sue  for  life,  or  thy  resentment  dread — 

The  hand  I  vainly  trusted  set  thee  free, 

Or  thou  wert  now — where  I  would  wish  to  be — 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  eternity. 

Pursue  thy  vengeance,  and  thy  hate  fulfil, 

Gonsalvo  scorns  dependence  on  thy  will ! 

Unaw'd  he  stands  before  the  gates  of  death. 

And  still  defies  thee  with  his  latest  breath. 

Thou  obdurate  of  heart,  De  Morney  cried. 

Still  unsurpass'd  in  cruelty  and  pride. 

Say  what  impell'd  thee,  with  a  pirate  band, — 

To  deeds  of  evil  train 'd— at  thy  command. 

Assassin-like,  on  my  unguarded  hour 

To  steal,  and  devastate  my  peaceful  bower  ? 

To  bear  me  and  my  child  as  prisoners  thence  ? 

Say  what  the  provocation  ?  what  the  offence  ? 

De  Morney 's  just  abhorrence  to  combine 

His  noble  lineage  with  a  name  like  thine. 
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Yet  let  me  not,  ungrateful,  shun  to  own. 

Save  his  alliance  with  thyself  alone. 

The  eye  of  calumny  might  seek  in  vain 

Upon  that  gallant  youth  to  fix  a  stain. 

Such  spotless  virtue  in  his  soul  survives, 

'Mid  the  dishonor  he  from  thee  derives. 

I  thank  him  for  my  life  preserv'd — and  thee — 

I  thank  for  thy  intended  courtesy — 

A.nd  shall  repay  it — hence — the  prisoner  bear 

Straight  to  my  galley,  and  secure  him  there. 

Alfred  for  thee 

My  Lord  !  I  only  crave 
To  share  Gonsalvo's  prison,  or  his  grave — 
If  such  thy  w  rath  designs  him  !  haste  and  bind 
These  willing  limbs — the  chain  is  on  my  mind. 
For  I  have  made  his  spirit's  lamp  burn  dim. 
And  lent  thee  power  to  use  it  thus  on  him. 

What !  thou  a  captive  !  think  not,  speak  not  so  ! 
Thou  to  whose  true  nobility  I  owe 
Still  more  than  life — speak  not  of  bonds  to  me ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  bear  Gonsalvo  company — 
Not  as  a  prisoner,  but  an  honor 'd  guest ; 
Would  that  with  justice  I  might  grant  the  rest. 

But,  stranger  !  what  thy  mission  ?  who  art  thou  ? 
A  friend  to  Alfred !  would  my  Lord  allow. 
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I  fain  would  bear  him  company ;  't  is  well ! 
Sebastian,  guide  them  to  the  bark,  and  tell 
Her  gallant  crew  we  sail  at  morning's  ray. 
And  yonder,  see  the  harbinger  of  day  ! 

With  pensive  footsteps,  Alfred  and  his  friend 
Slowly  the  pathway  to  the  shore  descend. 
Night  wan'd  insensibly  —  the  eastern  sky, 
Now  faintly  ting'd,  announc'd  the  dawning  nigh ; 
Sad  was  the  light  which  broke  upon  the  scene. 
And  mark'd  what  fatal  conflict  there  had  been  ; 
In  silent  horror  Alfred  turn'd  away 
From  objects  too  revolting  to  survey. 

"  Thus  sin  hath  shed  a  withering  blight  on  all," 
The  stranger  said, —  "  we  flourish,  and  we  fall. 
As  doth  the  grass ;  so  soon  our  race  is  run. 
At  morn  we  bloom  —  at  evening  we  are  gone. 
Then  let  us  more  that  glorious  dwelling  prize. 
Not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  skies." 

Amid  the  din  of  battle's  dread  career. 

Familiar  seem'd  that  voice  to  Alfred's  ear ; 

But  now  its  soft,  melodious  accents  fell. 

Clearly  distinguish'd,  and  remember'd  well ; 

"  Oh  who  art  thou  ?  "  he  said,  "  whose  tones  awake 

Such  blessed  feeling  ?  — thus  Angelo  spake 
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In  days  of  happiness  —  what  do  I  see  ? 
My  friend,  my  more  than  father !  —  is  it 


is  it  thee  ? ' 


The  helmet  from  his  brow  is  taken. 

His  arms  the  youth  enfold. 

Who  almost  fears  he  may  awaken, 

To  find  himself  again  mistaken, 

No  longer  to  behold 

The  friend  so  bitterly  deplor'd. 

As  in  a  dream  of  joy  restor'd. 

The  silver  locks,  the  placid  eye. 
The  form  of  grace  and  majesty. 
The  tender  smile,  the  noble  brow. 
It  was  no  vain  delusion  now ; 
Although  the  horrors  of  that  night 
Made  all  seem  dubious  to  his  sight ; 
It  was  Angelo's  peaceful  hand. 
Which  for  his  sake  assum'd  the  brand  ; 
And,  still  unwearied,  in  the  fray 
Had  turn'd  the  stroke  of  death  away. 

He  could  not  speak,  so  fully  wrought 
The  feeling  waken'd  by  that  thought ; 
But  from  the  foldings  of  his  vest 
The  Hermit's  sacred  book  he  drew. 
And  the  mute  action  well  express 'd. 
That  all  its  priceless  worth  he  knew ; 
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"  By  thee  restor'd/'  Angelo  said, 

"  Again  the  word  of  God  seems  given, 

That  they  who  hunger  shall  be  fed 

With  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven. 

'Neath  the  habiliments  of  war. 

And  from  his  peaceful  grotto  far, 

Angelo  seeks  concealment  now ; 

But  there  approaches  near  a  time. 

When  Heaven  shall  summon  truth  sublime 

To  raise  its  long-dejected  brow — 

When  guilt  shall  find  its  native  shade. 

And  patient  suffering  be  repaid." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Now  borne  before  the  wind  the  galley  speeds. 
And  fast  from  Alfred's  sight  the  shore  recedes — 
That  lovely  shore,  whose  every  cape  and  bay 
Engraven  deep  on  memory's  tablet  lay — 
Its  last  green  summit  fades  upon  his  view, 
And  now  it  mingles  with  the  waters  blue. 
As  sad  he  bids  his  childhood's  home  adieu. 

Land  where  first  affection  glowing 
Made  this  raptur'd  bosom  swell. 
When  the  fount  of  hope  was  flowing, 
Land  of  pc^st  delight — farewell ! 
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O'er  the  briny  surges  gliding, 
Memory  still  reverts  to  thee  ; 
Thy  beloved  shores  subsiding. 
Rise  in  brighter  imageiy. 

Land  of  pleasure — lost — forsaken — 
Oft  my  spirit  shall  repair. 
And,  when  distant  far,  awaken 
Hopes  that  bloom'd  and  wither 'd  there. 

Land  where  revelation  glorious. 
Dissipating  mental  gloom. 
Bade  my  soul,  o'er  death  victorious. 
Spread  its  wings  beyond  the  tomb. 
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Land  where  every  joy  unitmc 
Form'd  an  unresisted  spell. 
Till  misfortune's  frown  came  blighting- 
Land  of  past  delight — farewell ! 
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THE  RETURN. 

Exult  not,  thou  strong  man,  for  strength  may  forsake 

thee. 
And  weakness  and  death  in  a  moment  o'ertake  thee  ! 
And  boast  not,  thou  wise  man,  for  wisdom  is  sorrow. 
If  light  from  above  it  refuses  to  borrow  ! 
Despise  not,  thou  proud  man,  the  humble  in  station. 
Pride,  Satan's  delight,  must  be  man's  degradation  ! 
Neglect  not,  thou  rich  man,  the  poor  and  the  stranger. 
The  Monarch  of  kings  saw  the  light  in  a  manger. 
But  when  thou  'it  exalted,  be  gentle  and  lowly. 
Depend  on  the  Saviour — depend  on  Him  solely; 
Acknowledge  and  serve  Him  in  moments  of  gladness. 
And  He  will  be  near  to  support  thee  in  sadness. 
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Through  the  world  as  the  child  of  prosperity  ranges, 
He  feels  not  its  chances,  he  sees  not  its  changes ; 
He  looks  not  in  faith  to  the  God  that  is  o'er  him, 
He  grasps  but  the  fast- fading  pleasures  before  him. 

The  scales  must  fall  off  from  the  eye  that  is  blinded. 
The  withs  be  remov'd  from  the  cold,  worldly-minded; 
The  ear  be  unstopp'd,  ere  the  soul  be  persuaded. 
To  worship  alone  the  Great  Being  who  made  it. 

The  scene  is  chang'd — no  more  Gonsalvo's  eye. 
Bounded  by  nought  but  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 
Surveys  his  empire,  as  with  courteous  smile 
He  moves,  the  monarch  of  that  lovely  isle. 

The  scene  is  chang'd — that  eye  can  now  repose 

But  on  the  gloomy  walls  that  round  him  close ; 

That  voice  which  wont  to  echo  far  and  high. 

Provoking  every  echo  to  reply, 

Now  faint  and  tremulous,  awakes  alone 

The  dreary  semblance  of  the  dungeon's  groan ; 

That  brow,  whose  haughty  frown  so  oft  had  quell'd 

The  stubborn  spirit,  and  the  proud  repell'd. 

Now  cold  and  pallid,  from  expression  free. 

As  life  itself  expir'd  with  liberty. 

And  the  proud  spirit,  from  its  house  of  clay. 

Abhorring  bonds,  had  wing'd  its  flight  away. 
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It  was  not  fled — too  well  Gonsalvo  felt 

That  still  within  the  immortal  tenant  dwelt. 

In  seeming  calm,  but  raging,  murmuring  there. 

With  all  the  terrors  of  remorse — despair  ! — 

What  broke  upon  his  solitude  ?  —  a  tear. 

From  the  pure  source  of  love,  unstain'd  and  clear ; 

It  fell  upon  his  cold  and  rigid  hand. 

With  eloquence  the  heart  could  understand ; 

That  proud  heart  heav'd  to  agony — the  power 

Of  genuine  sympathy  at  such  an  hour  ; 

The  thought,  that  in  extremity  of  ill. 

The  one  most  lov'd,  could  sorrow  for  him  still, 

Contended  with  the  stem  resolve,  whose  sway 

He  nerv'd  his  tortur'd  spirit  to  obey. 

Alfred ! —  where  guilt  and  desolation  reigns. 
Where  death  alone  has  power  to  free  from  chains ; 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  witness  the  release 
Of  one  to  whom  unconsciousness  were  peace  ? 
Why  dost  thou  leave  the  hall  of  gladness  ?  why 
Forsake  the  grateful  glance  of  beauty's  eye  ? 
Exchange  the  feast  which  wit  and  wine  illume. 
For  faint  complainings,  and  a  dungeon's  gloom  ? 
Say,  art  thou  here,  to  find  new  cause  to  dread 
Him  from  whom  hope,  the  wretch's  friend,  is  fled  ; 
Or  wouldst  thou  vainly  strive  to  comfort  one 
Whose  heait  is  wither'd,  and  whose  light  is  gone  ? 
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Go,  seek  the  favourites  of  fortune  !  —  go  ! 
Desert  the  victim  of  remorse  and  woe  ! 
De  Morney's  partial  kindness  will  beguile 
Thy  grief,  and  Edith  charm  thee  with  her  smile. 
To  truer  friends,  and  brighter  prospects  fly. 
And  leave  Gonsalvo  here,  alone  to  die ! 

He  ceas'd  —  and  Alfred  knelt  beside 
His  couch,  and  clasp 'd  his  hand,  and  tried 
With  words  of  tenderness  to  wake 
Some  softer  feeling  which  might  bring 
Tears  from  these  burning  eyes,  and  break 
The  ice  around  life's  wasting  spring. 
'T  was  vain — ^no  answering  feeling  woke 
On  that  pale  brow,  as  Alfred  spoke. 

What !  leave  thee  to  thy  misery  !  —  resign 
My  claim  to  share  it,  when  thy  grief  is  mine  ! 
Hast  thou  not  told  me,  fire  refines  the  ore. 
Extracts  its  dross,  and  bids  it  sparkle  more  ; 
So  doth  adversity  aftection  prove. 
Awaken  confidence,  and  strengthen  love ; 
And  dearer  far  to  Alfred's  heart  art  thou. 
In  thy  extremity  of  anguish  now. 
Than  when,  by  all  acknowledg'd  and  obey'd. 
In  sway  triumphant,  and  with  power  array 'd. 
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Oh  !  as  I  see  thee  on  thy  couch  of  pain. 
The  hours  of  infancy  return  again, 
When  to  thy  neck  in  childhood's  joy  I  clung. 
And  heard  my  welcome  ever  on  thy  tongue ; 
And  could  I  basely  leave  in  sorrow  here. 
The  only  stay  of  many  a  helpless  year ; 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperous  day, 
And  when  the  tempest  threatens  fall  away  ?  — 
I  were  unworthy  o'er  his  couch  to  bend, 
Unworthy  to  be  deem'd  Gonsalvo's  friend. 

Friend,  Alfred,  didst  thou  say  ?  thou  yet  shalt  find 

The  word  was  forg'd  in  mockery  to  mankind ; 

To  dupe  the  weak, — to  give  the  wicked  sway. 

Who  wash  in  blood  its  characters  away ; 

Oh  that  my  heart  were  cold,  or  clos'd  mine  ear. 

That  dreaded  word  that  I  might  never  hear ; 

Accurs'd  ingratitude,  eternal  shame  ! 

And  foul  dishonour  rest  upon  thy  name  ! 

Blot  it  from  speech  !  —  let  silence  fold  it  round  ! 

A  thousand  scorpions  waken  at  the  sound  ! 

All  other  means  of  torturing  explore. 

But  never,  never,  speak  of  friendship  more  ! 

Oh  pardon  Alfred's  ignorance  profound. 

He  meant  to  give  thee  comfort — not  to  wound. 
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Though  vain  be  mortal  sympathy  and  love, 
There  is  a  Power  omnipotent  above ; 
An  ear  which  listens  to  the  captive's  prayer, 
A  hand  which  proffers  med'cine  for  despair ; 
A  voice  which  bids  the  eye,  with  sorrow  dim. 
The  heart,  with  grief  o'erladen,  turn  to  Him. 
Oh  !  seek  that  Great  Physician,  He  can  heal. 
When  all  the  springs  of  earthly  comfort  fail. 

The  Chief  no  answer  made, —  a  transient  red 
Was  o'er  his  pallid  cheek  a  moment  spread  ; 
He  glanc'd  towards  his  prison's  massy  door. 
As  if  to  say,  all  hope  for  him  was  o'er, — 
And  sank  into  abstractedness  once  more. 

Evening  had  clos'd,  and  the  faint  light  which  stray 'd 

Through  its  high  casements,  lent  a  gloomier  shade 

To  that  wide  chamber — not  a  sound  arose 

To  break  the  silence  of  its  deep  repose — 

His  watch  of  love,  unweari'd,  Alfred  kept, 

And  now  it  seemd  as  if  Gonsalvo  slept : 

The  rigid  countenance  and  fixing  eye 

Appear 'd  like  death — yet  thus  he  might  not  die — 

That  stormy  soul  might  not  such  calm  display. 

And  peaceful  as  an  infant's  pass  away. 

Forbidden  by  the  chief  to  seek  for  aid, 
Alfred  each  simple  remedy  essay 'd ; 
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He  felt  life's  fever 'd  pulse  responding  still. 
He  wip'd  the  cold  dew  from  the  forehead  chill. 
With  tender  care  upheld  the  fainting  form. 
Like  giant  oak  bow'd  down  by  winter  storm. 
Bared  to  the  fresh 'ning  air  the  heaving  breast. 
And  gave  the  cordial  to  the  lip  comprest. 
Until  returning  consciousness  again 
Restor'd  the  sufferer  to  the  sense  of  pain. 

He  saw  whose  arms  were  fondly  round  him  clos'd. 
He  knew  upon  whose  breast  his  head  repos'd ; 
The  stony  heart  almost  appear 'd  to  break. 
And  one  large  tear  roll'd  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
But  with  despair  awoke  the  demon  pride. 
He  dash'd  the  softening  witnesser  aside. 

"  Boy  !  didst  thou  mean  to  mock  me — didst  thou  say 

That  I  should  trust  in  heaven,  that  I  should  pray  ? 

Prayer  may  be  heard  from  innocence  like  thine. 

The  ear  of  mercy  long  has  clos'd  on  mine  : 

Shall  I  invoke  the  power  so  oft  denied. 

And  bow  this  soul  of  guHt,  this  tongue  of  pride, 

A  suppliant  before  Jehovah  stand. 

And  raise  to  his  high  throne  a  blood-stain 'd  hand  ? 

Away,  fond  dreamer,  it  can  never  be — 

The  gate  of  heaven  shall  ne'er  unfold  to  me. 

Shroud  me  beneath  annihilation's  gloom. 

Or  all  is  agony  beyond  the  tomb. 
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"  Why  wilt  thou  weep,  this  guilty  heart  to  wring  ? 
There  is  in  every  tear  of  thine  a  sting. 
Which  burns  and  goads  to  madness ;  yet  weep  on. 
Lament  thy  hopes  destroy 'd,  thy  parent  gone ; 
For  his  dear  sake  let  floods  of  sorrow  flow, 
But  curses  load  the  author  of  thy  woe. 

"  And  thou,  my  victim  !  thou,  whose  blood  was  shed ! 

I  call  thee  from  the  mansions  of  the  dead — 

Thou  injur'd  shade,  invisible,  yet  nigh. 

Assume  thy  mortal  semblance  to  the  eye — 

Not  as  thou  comest,  horrible  and  dread. 

In  midnight  stillness  to  my  sleepless  bed  ; 

Not  as  a  spectre,  issuing  from  the  tomb. 

But  as  I  knew  thee  first,  in  manhood's  bloom ; 

That  Alfred,  ere  thy  fate  these  lips  impart. 

May  see  thee  what  thou  wert,  not  as  thou  art — 

Appear,  but  with  life's  semblance  on  thy  brow. 

My  soul  is  nerv'd  to  look  upon  thee  now  !  " 

"  Oh  !  this  is  raving,  this  is  frenzy  all — 

Behold  thine  Alfred  here — whom  wouldst  thou  call  ?  " 

"  Whom  would  I  summon  ?    One  whom  nature's  fear 
Might  shun  encountering — one  who  cannot  hear. 
That  form  is  moulder 'd  into  dust,  but  still 
It  haunts  my  restless  pillow,  pale  and  chill. 
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Oh  !  for  a  draught  of  Lethe's  stream,  to  steep 

The  sense  of  anguish  in  eteraal  sleep — 

Such  dreamless  slumber  as  no  time  may  break. 

No  judgment  startle,  and  no  trumpet  wake. 

I  hate  the  eye  of  day,  it  seems  to  shine 

In  mockery  on  a  spirit  dark  as  mine — 

I  dread  the  night,  for  as  its  shadows  close, 

More  vividly  defin'd  my  terror  grows — 

I  loathe  the  freshness  of  the  spiing,  it  brings 

No  balm  to  me,  no  healing  on  its  wings." 

"  Yet  there  is  peace,  Gonsalvo,  there  is  balm — 
A  fount  to  purify,  a  hope  to  calm. 
Turn  to  '  the  Lord  our  righteousness,'  and  lo, 
Thy  sins,  though  scarlet,  shall  be  white  as  snow  : 
The  broken,  contrite  heart,  he  will  receive ; 
Then  mourn  the  past,  but  for  the  future  live. 
I  may  not  urge  thee  to  unfold  thy  care. 
Yet  Alfred  would  in  thy  affliction  share." 

"  Oh  !  thou  wilt  more  than  share  it,  thou  wilt  thrill 

"With  horror  at  Gonsalvo 's  presence  —  still 

This  faltering  tongue  refuses  to  impart 

The  tidings  that  must  tear  me  from  thy  heart ; 

Reveal  to  thee  the  secret  of  thy  birth. 

And  rudely  sever  my  last  tie  to  earth ; 
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Oh  turn  thy  looks  away — approach  not  nigh  — 
I  cannot  bear  the  kindness  of  thine  eye ; 
Be  patient  till  these  lips  avow  my  guilt. 
Then  spurn,  denounce — destroy  me  if  thou  wilt. 

"  Early  on  life's  deceitful  ocean  tost. 
My  friends,  my  fortune,  and  my  country  lost, 
I  sought  distinction,  but  I  sought  in  vain ; 
I  lov'd — but  love  repaid  me  with  disdain; 
Another  gain'd  the  heart  for  which  I  sigh'd. 
Another  bless'd  with  all,  to  me  denied. 
Contrasted  attributes  appear'd  combin'd 
To  grace  his  person,  and  adorn  his  mind ; 
Endow 'd  by  nature,  and  with  virtue  fir'd. 
His  friends  ador'd  hun — even  his  foes  admir'd. 
Such  was  Lord  Osmond,  when  Gonsalvo  came. 
Beneath  the  specious  guise  of  friendship's  name, 
'Reft  him  of  fortune's  gifts,  of  nature's  ties. 
All  hope  could  image,  or  ambition  prize ; 
Upon  his  unsuspecting  spirit  won. 
Nor  ever  left  him  till  he  was  undone. 
Thus  vengeance  wrought  its  meditated  part. 
On  her  who  scorn'd  Gonsalvo's  proffered  heart. 
I  saw  her  sink  and  wither  'neath  the  blow 
Which  laid  the  fortunes  of  my  rival  low. 
Laden  with  ill-got  wealth,  I  sought  an  isle 
Discover'd  in  my  wanderings  erewliQe ; 
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Associated  with  a  pirate  band, 

I  swept  the  seas  triumphantly,  and  bore 

From  many  a  neighbouring  coast  and  distant  strand 

The  spoil  of  nations  to  my  lonely  shore. 
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One  dark,  tempestuous  night,  I  wakeful  lay. 

And  left  my  restless  couch  at  break  of  day, 

To  taste  the  grateful  freshness  of  the  shade. 

And  mark  what  wreck  the  midnight  storm  had  made ; 

When  lo  !  as  just  arisen  from  the  flood. 

Lord  Osmond's  noble  form  before  me  stood. 

I  was  not  fearful,  yet  I  wish'd  the  earth 
That  hour  to  ope  and  swallow  up  her  birth ; 
I  wish'd  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  fall. 
And  shroud  my  consciousness  of  guilt  from  all. 

With  calm,  commanding  dignity,  yet  mild. 
He  claim'd  a  shelter  for  his  infant  child. 
The  only  treasure  rescu'd  from  the  wave 
That  I  had  left  it  in  his  power  to  save. 
I  pledg'd  my  word,  and  I  was  then  sincere, 
My  future  actions  should  the  past  repair ; 
But  it  was  not  to  be  —  my  noble  guest 
Of  piracy  his  open  scorn  exprest ; 
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And,  that  dread  moment,  jealousy  and  hate 
Regain'd  their  influence  over  Osmond's  fate. 

His  doubts  remov'd,  his  confidence  secur'd, 
The  noble  victim  to  my  bark  I  lur'd  ; 
Its  course  directed  to  an  isle  where  dwelt 
A  wrecker,  whose  base  nature  never  felt 
The  influence  of  compassion — to  that  slave, 
That  instrument  of  evil,  I  consign'd 
The  only  friend  my  niggard  fortune  gave. 
The  kindest,  bravest,  noblest  of  mankind ; 
He  perish 'd  there,  beneath  assassin's  power. 
And  hell  has  rag'd  within  me  since  that  hour. 

Oh  can  I  to  eternity  forget. 

When,  on  all  sides  surrounded  and  beset. 

He  found  himself  abandon'd  and  beguiled. 

The  voice  with  which  he  call'd  upon  his  child ; — 

I  fled  the  fatal  scene,  but  could  I  fly 

The  self-accusing  sting  of  memory  ? 

That  voice  of  agony  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  hear  it  now,  and  I  shall  ever  hear. 

Alfred  !  thine  eye  is  dim,  thy  cheek  is  pale. 

Wilt  thou  still  say  repentance  may  avail  ? 

Still  bid  me  hope  ?  yet  learn,  ere  I  expire. 

Thou  wert  that  child — that  victim  was  thy  sire  ! 
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"  My  father.  Oh  my  father !"  wildly  burst 
From  Alfred's  lips,  "  was  such  thy  fearful  doom  ? 
And  have  I  clasp'd,  in  love,  the  hand  accurst. 
The  mere 'less  hand  which  op'd  thy  bloody  tomb  ? 
Yet,  most  undone  !  most  cruel !  — I  forgive 
The  crime  which  leaves  me  desolate  below  ! 
The  deepest  wound  this  bosom  can  receive. 
Is  that  Gonsalvo's  hand  has  dealt  the  blow  ! 

"  But  oh  !  he  faints  —  he  dies  !  —  my  God  !  I  meant 
Not  thus  to  bruise  the  reed  which  thou  hast  bent ! 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  upon  him  !  —  Saviour,  give 
The  wretched  comfort — bid  the  contrite  live  !" 

"  No,  rather  on  this  head  accurst,  let  all 

The  maledictions  of  the  orphan  fall, 

And  crush  me  to  the  dust !  — let  Osmond  rise. 

With  condemnation  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

And  yonder,  seest  thou  not,  amid  the  gloom. 

Thy  murder'd  sire,  awaken 'd  from  the  tomb  ?  " 

He  pointed  where,  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  light, 

Which  shed  a  trembling  radiance  through  the  night, 

A  form  appear 'd,  of  such  unearthly  hue. 

That  Alfred  scarce  himself  Angelo  knew. 

His  guise  of  war  aside  was  laid. 
His  cowl  was  backward  flung ; 
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In  his  dark  eye  a  lustre  play'd. 
Which  seem'd  to  lend  a  deadlier  shade 
To  that  pale  cheek,  and  brighter  made 
The  silver  locks,  that  hung 
Dishevel'd  on  the  sable  vest. 
Which,  folded  o'er  his  sunken  breast. 
Descended  to  the  ground. 
Upon  the  shrinking  chief  his  eye 
Was  fix'd  with  stern  intensity — 
His  lip  express'd  no  sound. 

Oh,  guilt !  how  dreadful  are  thy  pangs — 
How  strong  the  spell  which  o'er  thee  hangs- 
Reason  beneath  its  sway  retires, 
Hope  flies,  and  fortitude  expires. 

"Twice  have  I  trusted  thee,"  exclaim 'd 
A  voice,  which  to  Gonsalvo  seem'd 
To  sound  his  soul's  departing  knell. 
So  heavy  on  his  ear  it  fell. 

"  Twice  have  I  trusted  thee,  and  twice, 
Gonsalvo,  hast  thou  paid  the  price 
Of  placing  confidence  in  vice. 
Depriv'd  of  all  my  heart  held  dear, 
Condem'd  for  many  a  lingering  year 
To  shed  the  captive's  bitter  tear. 
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I  seek  not  to  arraign  thee  here ; 

No  dread  accusatory  shade 

Appears  before  thee  to  upbraid ; 

No  spirit  vengeance  to  fulfil, 

'Tis  Osmond  chang'd,  but  Osmond  still !" 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  scion  lone 
Of  all  I  ever  call'd  my  own  ; 
Come  to  my  heart,  my  child,  and  share 
The  transport  that  is  throbbing  there  ! 
Thou  precious,  sole  surviving  tie, 
Which  did  not  make  it  bhss  to  die, 
But  still  remain'd  when  all  were  gone. 
To  keep  hope's  taper  trembling  on ; 
To  think  of  thee  as  own'd  above. 
The  object  of  Almighty  love  ; 
To  know  thee  all  that  hope  could  frame. 
Thy  love  possess,  thy  duty  claim. 
To  part  no  more  while  life  shall  last. 
Oh  !  it  repays  me  for  the  past." 

Gonsalvo  saw  that  sire  and  son. 
Such  forms  had  sculptor  never  moulded. 
As  if  their  veiy  souls  were  one. 
Within  each  other's  arms  enfolded. 
His  piercing  cry  of  rapture  wild. 
With  their  fond  gratulations  blended ; 
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At  once,  the  parent  and  the  child 

Sprang  to  his  couch  —  but  life  seem'd  ended  : 

As  if  revulsion  from  despair 

Was  more  than  nature's  strength  could  bear. 

Yet  He  who  comforts  these  that  mourn, 
Who  hails  the  prodigal's  return. 
Bade  death's  approaching  shadow  fly. 
And  light  illume  the  darken 'd  eye. 

Who  kneels  beside  the  sinner's  bed  ? — 

Whose  pitying  tears  for  him  are  shed  ?  — 

Whose  hand  clasps  his  —  whose  gentle  voice 

Calls  on  Gonsalvo  to  rejoice  ? 

It  is  no  tenant  of  the  grave. 

But  him,  the  noble  and  the  brave  ! 

The  long-lamented  liv'd  again. 

And  he  was  free  from  murder's  stain. 

Ire  might  have  kindled,  answering  ire ; 
But  Osmond's  love,  like  coals  of  fire. 
Upon  his  harden'd  bosom  lay. 
And  melted  all  its  ice  away. 
What  strong  emotions  rose  and  faded 

Upon  Gonsalvo's  pallid  brow. 
As,  only  by  his  heart  upbraided. 

He  looked  upon  Lord  Osmond  now. 
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Yet  bitter  contrast  rose  between 
Of  what  that  noble  friend  had  been, 
What  there  he  stood,  by  suffering  worn. 
And  all  the  trials  he  had  borne ; 
Till  feeling,  up  to  anguish  wrought, 
Its  own  empassion'd  utterance  sought. 

"  Oh  thou,"  he  cried,  "  most  wrong'd,  most  honor 'd,  hear 

The  firm  resolve  of  penitence  sincere. 

On  my  benighted  soul  a  light  is  cast — 

I  turn  with  deep  abhorrence  from  the  past — 

A  monument  of  mercy  I  survive. 

To  hear  thy  voice,  to  see  thee  yet  alive. 

Unto  that  lonely,  that  deserted  cell. 

Where  persecuted  virtue  deign'd  to  dwell. 

Shall  vice  retire;  there  hide  its  abject  head, 

iVnd  there  the  sorrows  of  repentance  shed ; 

TiU  hope,  descending  upon  mercy's  wings. 

Divine  assurance  of  acceptance  brings. 

Then  unto  thee  a  last  request  may  rise. 

For  Alfred's  hand  to  close  Gonsalvo's  eyes. 

For  Alfred's  voice  to  whisper  words  of  cheer. 

And  say,  *  Depart  in  peace,  thy  rest  is  near.' " 

"  Nay,  rather  hve,  Gonsalvo,"  Osmond  said, 
"Around  thee  tidings  of  great  joy  to  spread ; 
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Let  hapless  souls,  whom  thou  hast  led  astray, 
From  thy  example  learn  the  heavenward  way  ; 
The  light  to  thee  reveal'd,  to  others  give — 
The  Lord's  epistle,  read  of  all  men.     Live, 
Live  to  acquire  imperishable  fame. 
And  lose  the  Pnate's  in  the  Christian's  name. 


"  When  many  a  lingering  year  had  flown. 
And  grief  and  I  were  partners  grown. 
Death  seal'd  my  harden 'd  jailor's  doom  ; 
His  son  consign 'd  him  to  the  tomb. 
That  hour,  when  nature  shrank  to  see 
A  lesson  of  mortality, 
Compassion  touch 'd  his  youthful  heart. 
He  op'd  my  prison,  bade  me  part  r 
But  what,  my  Alfred,  void  of  thee. 
Was  life,  or  what  was  liberty  ? 

"  Oh,  for  a  bark  !  o'er  billows  wild, 

I  said,  to  bear  me  to  my  child — 

A  httle  bark,  and  I  will  steer 

Her  course,  nor  ever  wandering  fear ; 

Affection  shall  my  compass  prove. 

My  guiding  star  parental  love ; 

Nor  think,  thou  generous  man,  my  foe 

Shall  in  this  foim  Lord  Osmond  know — 
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Quench'd  is  the  sparkle  of  the  eye, 
It  cannot  waken  memory ; 
Nor  does  the  faded  cheek  retain 
A  trace  of  aught  excepting  pain." 

"  Wilt  thou,"  he  said,  "  consent  to  dwell 
Companion  of  a  hennit's  cell ; 
Beneath  a  Hennit's  cowl  conceal 
Thy  former  self,  nor  aught  reveal  ? " 

"  Gladly  I  hail'd  the  hope  which  Heaven 

Had  deign 'd  in  mercy  to  display ; 

My  word  was  pledg'd,  my  freedom  given. 

And  I  was  launch 'd  upon  the  sea. 

At  fall  of  night,  all  peril  o'er. 

We  landed  on  Gonsalvo's  shore- 

"  I  knelt  on  the  beloved  sod, 
Prest  by  the  footsteps  of  my  child  ; 
I  breath'd  my  thankfulness  to  God — 
My  reckless  liberator  smil'd." 

"  '  Thou  soon,'  he  said,  *  wilt  have  an  aid 
To  frame  thy  prayer,  and  tell  thy  bead, 
A  holy  man,  advanc'd  in  age. 
And  here  behold  his  hermitage.' 
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"  Unconscious  of  the  voice  and  entrance  rude. 
Which  woke  the  echoes  of  his  sohtude. 
Extended  on  his  couch  the  hermit  lay ; 
His  eye  was  clos'd,  his  cheek  was  wan  as  clay  ; 
No  living  calm  was  o'er  his  features  spread. 
But  the  deep,  dreamless  slumber  of  the  dead. 
Yet  on  his  lip  there  seem'd  to  rest  a  smile. 
As  if  the  spirit,  lingering  awhile. 
Had  on  its  earthly  tabernacle  cast 
Expression  of  the  joy  with  which  it  pass'd. 

"  Oh  !  death  is  awful  to  behold — 
The  palUd  brow,  as  marble  cold. 
The  sunken  eye,  the  lip  compress 'd. 
The  still,  unagitated  breast. 
My  guide  withdrew — he  could  not  bear 
The  lesson  to  be  studied  there. 

"  In  that  deep  solitude  alone 
I  stood  at  midnight — there  were  none 
To  yield  thee  kindly  welcome,  still 
So  gladly  heard,  so  warmly  spoken. 
Which  renovates  the  bosom  chill. 
And  seems  of  love  the  instant  token. 

"  Said  I  that  I  was  there  alone  ? — 
Let  me  recall  the  thankless  word ; 
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A  God  of  mercy  there  was  known, 
'  T  was  there  I  found  a  gracious  Lord, 
There  felt  His  Spirit  strong  to  bless, 
A  present  comfort  in  distress. 

"  Mom  came,  in  cloudless  light,  but  shed 
No  wak'ning  radiance  on  the  dead  ; 
Extended  still  the  hand  of  clay 
Upon  this  sacred  volume  lay. 

"  I  have  felt  joy,  have  known  delight. 
Delusive  hopes,  and  prospects  bright. 
But  peace  ne'er  visited  my  breast 
Until  this  treasure  I  possest ; 
It  op'd  the  gate  of  mercy  wide. 
It  cut  the  root  of  legal  pride ; 
For  I  had  thought  that  bearing  wrong, 
And  penance  oft,  and  suffering  long. 
And  deep  submission  to  His  rod, 
Suffic'd  to  make  my  peace  with  God  : 
Yet  peace  was  absent  still — I  saw 
My  condemnation  in  the  law ; 
Though  cold  the  lesson  was,  and  stern, 
It  led  me  something  more  to  learn. 

"  For  that  I  sought  with  fervent  prayer. 
In  God's  own  Word— I  found  it  there; 
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The  filthy  rags  I  cast  aside. 
Of  human  righteousness,  and  tried 
For  cleansmg  in  the  crimson  tide 
Which  flow'd  from  my  Redeemer's  side. 
Then  humbled  to  the  dust,  yet  rais'd. 
The  ransom'd  soul  its  Saviour  prais'd ; 
His  full  salvation  given  to  see. 
My  chains  fell  off,  and  I  was  free. 


" '  Evil  and  few  my  years  have  been,' 
Yet  happy  days  I  too  have  seen. 
But  oh  !  my  happiest  day  on  earth 
Was  that  which  saw  my  second  birth. 
When  this  divine,  inspired  book. 
From  the  cold  hand  of  death  I  took. 

"  I  've  seen  my  early  hopes  decline, 
I  've  struggled  with  the  stormy  wave. 
The  captive's  lonely  hours  were  mine, 
I  've  panted  for  the  silent  grave ; 
But  what  of  suffering  could  compare 
With  all  the  joy  unfolded  there. 
It  seem'd  as  mercy's  hand  had  sped 
My  little  bark,  'mid  ocean's  roar, 
To  pay  the  last  lites  to  the  dead. 
And  grant  me  life  for  evermore. 
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"  I  gave  the  Hermit's  dust  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  fresh  sod's  verdant  breast ; 
Dost  thou,  my  son,  remember  yet 
That  favourite  tree,  where  first  we  met ; 
When  I  was  call'd  upon  to  hide 
A  father's  love,  a  father's  pride, 
And,  'neath  a  stranger's  cold  address. 
Conceal  a  father's  tenderness  ? 
Such  was  my  task,  though  oft,  despite 
Of  caution,  nature  claim 'd  her  right." 

Meanwhile,  Gonsalvo  to  his  shore 
The  brave  De  Morney  captive  bore. 
The  Chief  I  knew  when  fortune  smil'd. 
And  I  have  known  his  gentle  child  ; 
In  time  of  deepest  trial  known. 
And  almost  lov'd  her  as  my  own. 

"  One  morn  I  left  my  lonely  cell. 

And  wander 'd  down  the  forest  dell. 

While  screen 'd  beneath  the  spreading  shade 

I  saw  a  form  advance — array 'd 

In  martial  pomp — the  sable  plume, 

The  flashing  eye,  and  brow  of  gloom, 

Announc'd  Gonsalvo  —  on  he  past. 

Erect,  as  when  I  saw  him  last ; 

Yet  passion's  all-destructive  rage 
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Had  deeper  trac'd  the  lines  of  age ; 
He  paus'd  before  my  hermitage ; 
He  enter 'd,  and  I  felt,  for  me 
It  was  no  more  a  sanctuary. 

"  Should  I  return  to  meet  my  foe. 
Return  to  claim  my  Alfred  —  no  — 
Was  I  not  bound  to  silent  woe  ? 
It  seem'd  as  day  would  ne'er  be  gone. 
So  slowly  came  eve's  shadows  on ; 
Night  spread  her  sable  veil — at  length 
I  rose  with  renovated  strength. 
As  the  bright  moon-beams  on  my  cell 
In  pure  and  tranquil  lustre  fell. 

"  All  hail !  I  said,  thou  home  of  peace. 
The  weary  pilgrim  turns  to  thee. 
For  night  bids  persecution  cease. 
Gives  respite  to  man's  cruelty. 
Scarce  had  the  feehng  been  exprest. 
Scarce  had  I  reach'd  that  humble  rest. 
When  far  o'er  land,  o'er  sea,  and  strand, 
Wild  and  re-echo'd  shouts  arose. 
As  earth  and  heaven  at  once  had  given 
Existence  to  a  host  of  foes. 

"  What  impulse  at  that  moment  came 
To  renovate  this  wasted  frame  P 
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Hate  may  be  strong  as  death,  but  love 
Has  strength  imparted  from  above. 
I  sought  Gonsalvo's  tower  —  around 
Lay  armour  scatter 'd  on  the  ground  — 
To  take  the  helmet,  sword,  and  shield, 
To  join  my  Alfred  in  the  field. 
Ward  every  blow,  and  with  my  breast 
Guard  the  sole  treasure  I  possest. 
Was  all  I  could — thou  know'st  the  rest. 

"  Nor  vidll  De  Morney  now  delay 
His  tribute  to  thy  worth  to  pay  ; 
Thy  actions  have  not  brought  to  shame 
The  ancient  honours  of  thy  name. 
Yet,  what  am  I,  again  to  raise 
The  poor,  vain  boast  of  early  days  ? 
The  worshipp'd  idols  of  my  trust, 
I  've  seen  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
There  let  them  He,  nor  e'er  revive. 
To  keep  ambition's  power  alive ; 
I  would  but  build,  did  he  allow, 
An  altar  to  my  Saviour  now. 

But  see,  our  prison  open  thrown, 
De  Morney  comes,  nor  comes  alone ; 
Nor  shalt  thou,  brave  De  Morney,  know 
In  Osmond's  ancient  friend  a  foe. 
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Nor  look  on  Alfred's  promis'd  bride, 
And  let  one  painful  thoug'ht  abide. 
She  seems  the  messeng'er  of  love, 
Divinely  mission'd  from  above, 
The  branch  of  promise  to  display. 
And  smile  the  prisoner's  cares  awav. 

Oh  there  are  moments  of  dehg-ht, 
So  pure,  so  exquisitely  bright. 
Such  foretastes  of  celestial  bliss. 
Vouchsafed  us  in  a  world  like  this, 
We  feel  exempted  from  decay. 
Almost  immortal,  'neath  their  sway. 
There  is  a  joy  beyond  control, 
A  pause,  a  Sabbath  of  the  soul  — 
Forgetfulness  of  all  the  rude 
Anxieties  that  still  intrude 
To  mar  our  happiness  —  a  deep 
Contentedness,  which  seems  to  steep 
The  spirit  in  delicious  rest — 
A  conciousness  of  being  blest. 
Which  fills  the  eye  with  tears,  but  not 
Of  hope,  of  pleasure,  or  of  aught 
We  knew  before,  but  all  combined. 
The  full  enjoyment  of  the  mind  : 
Ah,  why  should  man  such  vision  break  ? 
Why  ever  from  such  spell  awake  ? 
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Jehovah's  pilgrim  may  not  stand 
Too  long  on  green  spots  scatter 'd  round, 
While  journeying  to  the  promised  land. 
Where  perfect  happiness  is  found. 

A  swift  sailing  galley  bounds  over  the  wave. 
Glad  hearts  are  aboard  her,  the  true  and  the  brave ; 
Resentment  is  banish 'd,  and  sorrow  exil'd. 
The  young  are  united,  the  old  reconciled. 

Rejoice,  thou  lone  island,  and  thou,  lovely  shore ! 
The  far  dreaded  Corsair — behold  him  once  more ! 
He  brings  not  the  weapons  of  warfare  and  woe. 
But  comes  the  rich  blessings  of  peace  to  bestow ; 
He  comes,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love. 
The  fierce  raging  lion  transform 'd  to  the  dove  ! 

Ye  hills  and  ye  mountains,  lift  up  your  glad  voice  ! 
Clap  your  hands,  ye  green  woods,  and  ye  valleys,  rejoice ! 
Ye  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  birds  of  the  air. 
That  rest  'mid  the  branches,  or  couch  in  the  lair. 
In  the  anthem  of  gratitude  joyfully  blend, 
And  high  let  the  song  of  thanksgiving  ascend. 

Ye  spirits  immortal — ye  tenants  of  clay — 
Ye  desolate  sons  of  the  Isle  far  away — 
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No  more  "be  your  hand  against  every  man's  hand," 

For,  tender  to  pity,  as  strong  to  command. 

The  Lord,  your  Redeemer,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 

The  King,  who  shall  come  in  his  glory  to  reign. 

With  proffers  of  love  his  ambassador  sends. 

To  heal  all  your  sorrows,  to  make  you  his  friends. 

The  svdft  sailing  galley  is  anchoring  now. 

With  Alfred  —  Gonsalvo  —  who  stands  at  her  prow  ? 

The  chief  and  his  daughter,  they  parted  in  war, 

In  peace  they  return,  from  their  Island  afar. 

But  yet  there  's  another — so  gentle  and  mild. 

The  noble  Lord  Osmond,  adversity's  child  : 

The  long  absent  stranger — the  Hermit — whose  cell 

Was  known  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute  well ; 

The  herald  of  covenant  mercy  he  stands. 

Invoking  a  blessing  from  heaven  ere  he  lands. 

He  comes,  to  invite  you  to  glory  above. 
To  mingle  with  angels  in  anthems  of  love ; 
To  win  you  to  dwell  in  your  mansions  of  earth. 
As  pilgrims  who  pant  for  the  home  of  their  birth ; 
To  lead  you  to  regions  where  grief  shall  be  o'er, 
And  the  storms  of  this  world  be  encounter 'd  no  more. 


THE    END. 
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TO   ADMIRAL   E , 

ON  RECEIVING  HIS   GIFT   OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


The  touch  is  thine,  the  almost  living  ray. 
The  mellow'd  lustre  of  departing-  day. 
Hills,  rocks,  and  woods  confess  the  genial  power. 
Its  cheering  hifluence  gilds  the  ruin'd  tower. 
The  ancient  trees,  that,  from  their  flinty  bed, 
Their  giant  arms  athwart  the  river  spread  ; 
Behold  their  leafy  honors  in  the  stream, 
And  seem  rejoicing  'neath  the  golden  beam. 

Delightful  art !  commission 'd  to  restore 
Landscapes,  the  eye  may  ne'er  contemplate  more 
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Associations  vanished  long  renew. 

And  bring  the  haunts  of  early  days  to  view. 

'T  is  thine  to  cheer  the  lonely  captive's  gloom  ; 
Transform 'd  by  thee,  his  narrow  prison  room 
Assumes  the  aspect  of  some  long  lov'd  scene ; 
Green  hills  arise,  and  wild  woods  wave  between ; 
And  forms  most  dear,  and  tones  remember 'd  well. 
Conspire  to  weave  the  visionary  spell. 

The  fetter'd  hand  may  not  have  power  to  guide 
The  pencil  o'er  which  genius  would  preside ; 
But  stUl,  by  thee  inspired,  the  mental  eye 
Each  loss  can  recompense,  each  want  supply ; 
Man's  cruelty  hath  forg'd  no  chain  to  bind 
The  power  of  thought,  the  pencil  of  the  mind. 

The  feeble  tenant  of  a  couch  of  pain, 

Who  sighs  for  nature's  beauteous  face  in  vain, — 

Glens,  mountains,  woods,  in  summer  pride  array 'd. 

The  winding  river,  and  the  bright  cascade, — 

Feels  thee  beguiling  oft  his  languid  hour. 

And  grateful  owns  thy  imitative  power. 

But,  oh  !  most  valu'd  is  thy  graphic  art. 
When  in  the  sketch  we  trace  the  painter's  heart. 
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When  the  free  outline  speaks  the  spirit  bold, 

And  we  in  every  softened  tint  behold 

The  leading  features  of  the  master  mind. 

By  nature  ardent,  and  by  taste  refin'd. 

The  hand  may  lose  its  strength,  the  eye  grow  dim. 

Chambers  of  imagery  are  op'd  to  him ; 

Hope,  fancy,  memory  blend  their  varied  powers. 

To  shed  a  sun-beam  o'er  his  darkest  hours. 

And  lend  him  wings  excursive  to  ascend 

To  joys  which  duhiess  cannot  comprehend. 

Once  more  the  breathing  landscape  meets  my  sight, 

'Mid  all  the  splendour  of  declining  light ; 

I  feel  its  power  the  absent  to  restore. 

And  view  the  painter  in  his  sketch  once  more. 

Oh  !  may  the  glow  thy  genius  lov'd  to  give. 
Which  well  nigh  bids  the  mimic  landscape  Uve, 
Reflected  on  thy  latter  days  descend. 
And  still  shine  brighter  to  thy  journey's  end. 
And  as  the  scene  which  thou  hast  imaged  here 
Seems  blest  and  beautified  by  sunset  clear. 
So  may  the  sun  of  righteousness  above 
Illume  thy  spirit  with  a  Saviour's  love  ; 
And  faith  sustain,  and  deathless  hope  arise. 
To  bear  that  ransom 'd  spirit  to  the  skies. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  DESERT. 


TO  VISCOUNTESS  L- 


I  SAW  it  in  solitude,  lonely  and  wild. 

There,  nature  with  awful  magnificence  smil'd ; 

With  heath-cover'd  mountains,  whose  summits  on  high 

Were  veil'd  in  the  white  crested  clouds  of  the  sky ; 

And  cliffs,  all  embattled  to  war  with  the  waves. 

And  bar  up  their  passage  to  mystical  caves ; 

And  silvery  sands,  spreading  smoothly  and  wide. 

To  welcome  the  flow  of  the  soft  summer  tide ; 

Though  suited  the  heart  to  its  Maker  to  raise. 

It  never  had  echo'd  the  anthem  of  praise ; 

I  thought  on  its  desolate  sons  with  a  sigh. 

And  pass'd  it  in  silence  and  solitude  by. 


Again  I  beheld  it — but  not  as  before. 
Inviting  the  eye  and  the  heart  to  adore. 
Harmoniously  blending  with  all  that  is  fair, — 
A  church,  in  the  desert  erected,  was  there. 
Where  ignorance  sat  on  her  ebony  throne. 
The  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  had  shone ; 
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His  spirit  had  open'd  the  book  that  was  seal'd. 
His  truth  was  asserted,  his  mercy  reveal'd. 
Of  that  congregation,  the  young'  and  the  old, 
No  heart  was  unsoften'd,  no  spirit  was  cold  ; 
Their  voices  combin'd  in  the  anthem  of  love. 
And  wafted  it  up  to  the  angels  above. 

These  ministering  spirits  could  well  understand, 
Though  cloth 'd  in  the  tones  of  our  dear  native  land, 
The  long  hallow'd  numbers  which  Israel's  king. 
And  saints  and  apostles,  delighted  to  sing. 
And  if  'mid  the  dwellers  of  heaven  there  is  joy 
O'er  one  that  repenteth,  oh,  what  should  alloy 
The  rapture  of  praise  that  to  Jesus  we  owe. 
When  hundreds  are  called  his  salvation  to  know. 
To  Him  be  the  glory,  tho'  great  is  the  bliss 
Of  all  whom  he  summons  to  aid  him  in  this, — 
This  work  which  His  covenant  mercy  displays, 
A  church  to  His  name  in  the  desert  to  raise. 


A  stranger,  who  had  mingled  with  the  Irish  congregation  as- 
sembled for  divine  worship  at  Ventry,  declared,  that  although  pre- 
vented by  his  ignorance  of  the  Irish  language  from  joining  in  the 
wann  responses  of  the  poor  people,  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  all 
their  voices  uniting  to  raise  the  hundreth  Psalm  in  that  expressive 
language,  that  he  could  not  forbear  from  shedding  tears  of  thank- 
fulness and  joy. 
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FAREWELL  TO  ARDRUM. 


Farewell  !  dear  scene  of  early  youth, 
Of  blessed  childhood's  joyous  range. 
Of  friends,  whose  tenderness  and  truth 
Have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  change. 

To  fairer,  happier  scenes  I  go. 
From  saddening  recollections  free ; 
But  not  in  other  scenes  to  know 
The  charm  that  binds  my  heart  to  thee. 

Beneath  thine  ancient  oaks  have  stood, 
The  lov'd  and  lost,  remember'd  well ; 
And  not  a  valley,  glen,  nor  wood, 
But  hath  its  own  peculiar  spell. 

Each  chord  of  that  mysterious  lyre. 
Around  the  heart-strings  fondly  twin'd  ; 
Thy  much  lov'd  name  can  yet  inspire. 
With  all  the  melody  of  mind. 

There  is  a  voice,  a  voice  of  love. 
It  speaks  in  all  thy  echoes  dear, 
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Of  some,  now  Ccall'd  to  bliss  above. 
And  some,  still  left  to  bless  me  here. 

May  wisdom  from  on  high  descend. 
Thy  owner's  opening  youth  to  guide, 
To  render  him  the  poor  man's  friend. 
By  virtue  truly  dignified. 

Not  squandering  Hfe's  precious  hours 
On  vanities  that  soon  decay ; 
But  planting  peace  amid  thy  bowers, 
And  treading  in  the  heavenward  way. 

Farewell — to  think  on  thee  was  sweet. 
When  hfe  was  all  a  joyous  dream, 
And  hallow'd  images  still  meet, 
To  render  thee  my  dearest  theme. 

Farewell — where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
In  weal  or  woe,  thou  still  must  be 
Through  every  change  my  bosom's  home, 
A  dwelling  of  the  heart  to  me. 
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ON   HEARING    OP   THE 

HIBERNIAN   LADIES'   ASSOCIATION, 

FOR   PROMOTING    THE   MENTAL   AND     RELIGIOUS    WELFARE 
OF  THE   JEWISH  FEMALES,   AT  HOME   AND  ABROAD. 


Rejoice,  Oh  !  daughter  of  an  exil'd  race. 
Exchange  the  robe  of  mourning  for  a  crown. 

Assume  thine  ancient  station,  take  thy  place. 
And  with  the  ransom'd  of  the  Lord  sit  down. 

Too  long  in  doubt  and  darkness  hast  thou  been. 
In  ignorance  and  unbelief  too  long  — 

Amid  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  be  seen. 
And  raise  to  heaven  his  everlasting  song. 

The  eye  that  over  Zion's  infant  wept, 

Was  never  taught  to  lift  its  glance  above ; 

The  Jewish  mother  long  night  watches  kept. 
Without  the  comfort  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

The  tender  babe,  that  prattled  at  her  knee. 

With  lisi^ing  tongue  denied  Emmanuel's  name. 

And  drain'd,  to  age,  from  earliest  infancy. 
The  bitter  cup  of  trembling  and  of  shame. 
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The  Christian  female  minister 'd  to  all. 
Love  in  her  heart,  and  pity  in  her  eye. 

But,  Oh  !  she  heard  not  Zion's  sacred  call. 
She  pass'd  her  Jewish  sister  thoughtless  by. 

Until  the  Spirit  from  on  high  reveal'd 

Her  glorious  mission,  her  appointed  part, 

The  eyes  to  lighten,  long  by  error  seal'd. 

And  take  the  load  from  sorrow's  breaking  heart. 

To  Abraham's  mourning  daughters  joy  convey. 
And  bid  them  to  their  children's  children  give 

The  word  of  Him,  "  the  life,  the  truth,  the  way," 
In  whom  alone  both  Jew  and  Christian  live. 
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LOCH    KEY. 


The  breezes  blew  softly  to  waft  us  away. 
O'er  the  silvery  bosom  of  lovely  Loch  Key  ;* 
The  sunbeams  shone  brightly  on  Trmity  Isle, 
And  the  old  Abbey  seemed  to  rejoice  in  their  smile. 
'Mid  nature  reviving,  all  ruin'd  it  lay. 
But  no  desecration  insulted  decay  ; 
The  hand  which  embellish 'd  the  landscape  around, 
A  shield  in  the  hour  of  its  weakness  it  found. 

The  long  hallow'd  island,  that  hand  to  adorn 
Had  planted  the  myrtle,  nor  banish 'd  the  thorn. 
O'er  the  ravage  of  ages  luxuriance  had  spread. 
And  sheltered  from  wrong  the  abode  of  the  dead. 
And  long  shall  that  Abbey  the  image  recall. 
Of  him,  the  delight  and  protector  of  all ; 
In  peace  may  he  glide  when  I  roam  far  away. 
O'er  the  sUvery  bosom  of  lovely  Loch  Key. 


*  A  beautiful  lake  at  Rockingham,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Viscount  Lorton. 
On  one  of  the  wooded  islands  in  this  lake,  stands  the  rained  Abbey  above  al- 
luded to ;  and  another  of  the  islands  is  rendered  even  more  interesting,  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  Mac  Dermots,  Princes  of  olden  times,  whose 
ancient  castle  rises  amid  the  lovely  sceneiy,  and  is  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

ON    THE    ROAD    TO    KILLARNEY. 


Behind  me  a  desert,  cold,  barren,  and  drear, 

Before  me,  a  paradise  lies ; 
Oh !  the  bright-shining-  lakes,  and  the  mountains  are  there, 
Now  cloth 'd  to  the  summit,  now  rugged  and  bare, 
Where  the  red  deer  sinks  deep  in  his  lone  heather  lair, 

Or  far  from  the  wild  hunter  flies. 

The  white  clouds  around  all  mysteriously  flung. 

Still  opening  new  wonders  to  view. 
Now  cresting  the  torrents,  now  resting  among 
The  moss-tinted  cliffs,  whence  the  arbuties  sprung, 
With  bright-berried  hollies,  whose  branches  are  hung 

Luxuriant  o'er  waters  of  blue. 

And  echo,  sweet  echo,  is  busy  around. 

Her  own  native  region  is  here. 
Repeating,  prolonging  each  musical  sound. 
Melodiously  breathing  to  distance  profound. 
Or  bidding  the  nest  of  the  eagle  resound 

To  the  stag-hound  in  rapid  career. 
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Oh  who  could  contemplate  a  landscape  so  fair. 

Or  look  on  a  scene  such  as  this. 
Distinguish  the  Almighty  Architect  there. 
Nor  feel  combinations  of  beauty  so  rare. 
Roll  off  from  the  bosom  the  cloud  of  its  care, 

And  waken  the  spirit  of  bliss  ? 


CONSECRATION  HYMN, 

ON   THE   OPENING    OF 

A  CHURCH,   ERECTED  FOR  HIS  PEASANTRY,  BY  SIR  ROBERT 
GORE  BOOTH,  BART.,  AT  LISSADELL,  COUNTY  SLIGO, 

On  Easter  Sunday,  April  12th,  1840. 


Oh  Thou  !  who  spared  us  to  raise. 
To  Thy  great  Name,  this  house  of  praise. 
Deign  from  Thy  servants  to  receive 
A  tithe  of  that  which  Thou  dost  give ; 
'Mid  this  assembly.  Lord,  appear. 
And  shed  abroad  Thy  Spirit  here. 
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O'er  rich  and  poor,  o'er  youn<^  and  old. 
The  banner  of  Thy  love  unfold  ; 
Let  tender  hifancy  and  youth 
Worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
And  age  its  latest  strength  employ 
To  raise  to  Thee  the  hymn  of  joy. 

"  Look  down  from  heaven.  Thy  dvvelhng-place  !'" 

Our  fears  remove,  our  darkness  chase. 

Until  the  day-spring  from  above 

Shine  on  us  in  unclouded  love. 

Oh  may  the  house  we  raise  to  Thee, 

A  temple  consecrated  be. 

We  humbly  offer  but  thine  own. 

The  glory  be  to  Thee  alone ; 

Through  Christ,  we  Thy  adoption  claim. 

We  call  Thee,  by  a  Father's  name. 

Amid  thy  children  to  appear, 

And  shed  abroad  Thy  Spirit  here. 
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TO    ONE    OF   THE   PASTORS 

OF  A  REMOTE  DISTRICT  IN  IRELAND, 

ON   RECEIVIMG   HIS  ACCOUNT  OF   THE    DEATH,    IN   A   FOREIGN  LAND,    OF 

A   YOUNG   AND    ESTEEMED   CHRISTIAN,  WHO   HAD   BEEN  FOR 

FOURTEEN   MONTHS  A    MEMBER  OF   HIS   FLOCK. 


And  has  she  been  summoned  so  soon  to  her  rest  ? 

The  gentle  in  spirit,  the  placid  in  brow ; 
It  seems  but  a  day  since  we  hail'd  her  our  guest, 

Since  she  stood  on  the  spot  where  I  mourn  for  her 
now; 
She  look'd  on  the  landscape  with  chasten'd  delight. 

Her  mind  was  a  mirror  for  images  fair ; 
Our  lakes  and  our  mountains  were  witnesses  bright. 

The  glory  of  Him  she  ador'd  to  declare. 

A  stranger  she  came,  but  no  stranger  in  heart. 

For  sweetly  responsive  the  harp  of  her  mind 
Harmoniously  waken 'd,  its  thoughts  to  impart. 

When  sure  sympathetic  impressions  to  find. 
We  bade  her  farewell,  and  her  dear  sister  band. 

United  by  nature,  religion,  and  love. 
Nor  thought,  when  we  felt  the  last  clasp  of  her  hand. 

How  fast  she  was  speeding  to  mansions  above. 
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Though  stormy  her  passage,  her  port  was  secure, 

Though  painful  the  cross,  yet  how  bright  was  the 
crown ; 
Sustain'd  by  her  Covenant  God  to  endure. 

Mortality's  burden  she  gladly  laid  down. 
One  sister  alone  to  her  pillow  was  near. 

The  playmate  of  childhood,  the  partner  of  youth  ; 
But  many,  with  Christian  affection  most  dear. 

Refresh 'd  her  with  draughts  from  the  fountain  of  truth. 

Disciples  of  Him  who  was  lowly  and  mild. 

When  the  wavering  lamp  of  her  young  life  grew  dim, 
They  saw  His  bright  image  imjDrest  on  His  child. 

And  they  lov'd  her  because  she  was  precious  to  Him. 
But  vain  the  attempt  to  describe  her  to  one 

So  taught  by  experience  her  loss  to  deplore. 
Who  weeps  for  her  absence,  yet  feels  she  is  gone 

Where  parting,  and  sorrow,  and  pain  are  no  more. 

Who  saw  her  in  meekness  instructing  the  young. 

In  tender  compassion  assisting  the  old  ; 
Who  lessons  of  piety  heard  from  her  tongue, 

And  deem'd  her  the  fairest  and  best  of  his  fold. 
And  yet  may  this  tribute,  to  some  she  held  dear, 

A  feeling  of  sweet  consolation  imj^art; 
It  has  not  been  trac'd  without  sympathy's  tear. 

And  it  may  appeal  to  its  prompter  —  the  heart. 
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THE  AFRICAN  PLEADER. 


He  stood,  and  rais'd  his  sable  brow, 
For  he  could  look  on  freemen  now  : 
The  glance  of  Afric's  burning-  sun. 
And  what  man's  cruelty  had  done. 
Might  there  be  trac'd,  and  yet  it  bore 
The  impress  of  deep  feeling  more, 
As  by  that  generous  British  crowd 
He  heard  his  brotherhood  allow'd. 


A  Christian  brother  ! — 't  was  a  name 
He  once  had  httle  thought  to  claim ; 
Redeem 'd  from  slavery  and  sin. 
The  chain  without,  the  foe  within. 
He  stood  before  the  public  eye, 
A  minister  of  the  Most  Hidi. 


J5' 


He  rais'd  his  voice,  and  every  tone 
Awoke  response,  the  cause  to  own 
Which  he  so  pleaded ;  he  was  there 
Alone,  'mid  that  assembly  fair;* 


A  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall. 
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Yet  not  alone  —  around,  above. 
He  met  the  smile  of  Christian  love ; 
It  was  of  sympathy  the  token. 
And  gave,  ere  yet  his  suit  was  spoken. 

He  had  come  o'er  the  Western  Sea, 
From  these  whom  Britain  render 'd  free  ; 
The  thanks  of  hundreds  —  thousands,  hung 
In  faltering  accents  on  his  tongue  : 
For  he  was  rude  of  speech,  but  they 
Would  feel  what  he  was  slow  to  say. 
From  Western  India's  sultry  strand 
To  Britain's  fair  and  favour 'd  land 
He  came,  nor  could  he  plead  in  vain 
To  these  who  broke  the  body's  chain  — 
The  darker  fetters  of  the  mind 
He  call'd  upon  them  to  unbind, 
And  bid  instruction's  light  illume 
The  horrors  of  intenial  gloom. 

He  call'd  upon  the  free  and  brave, 
While  yet  was  lent  them  power  to  save. 
To  let  their  sable  brethren  know 
The  only  balm  for  every  woe ; 
To  give  them,  in  a  world  of  strife. 
The  Charter  of  Eternal  Life, 
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Seal'd  with  the  blood  of  Him  who  died. 
The  gate  of  heaven  to  open  wide. 
That  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free. 
Might  all  His  great  salvation  see ; 
Even  that  salvation  which  now  gave 
To  him  —  an  African,  a  Slave, 
To  him — the  outcast  child  of  woe, 
As  Christ's  ambassador  below. 
With  thankful  heart,  and  broken  chain. 
To  plead,  and  haply  not  in  vain. 
To  these  whose  joy  it  was  to  save 
The  nation  of  the  free  and  brave. 
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ON  PASSING  THE  VALE  OF  INNISCARRA. 


Fair  winding'  river !  gently  flowing  Lee ! 
With  sadden 'd  heart,  thy  lovely  banks  I  see, 
Yet  time  more  beautiful  hath  left  thee  still ; 
New  woods  arise  on  eveiy  heath  clad  hill. 
And  tasteful  cultivation  spreads  around. 
Where  only  furze  and  wild  briar  once  was  found  ; 
Yet  on  the  scene  is  spread  a  funeral  pall — 
The  shadow  of  the  grave  is  over  all. 

Yon  lone  church-yard  attracts  my  tearful  eye. 
Ah — could  I  ever  pass  it  tearless  by  ? 
The  voice,  that  bade  me  welcome  first  to  earth — 
The  eye,  that  smil'd  with  rapture  on  my  birth ; 
The  arms,  that  fondly  clasp 'd  me  to  a  breast 
Where  every  kindly  sentiment  had  rest — 
The  heart,  that  sympathiz'd  with  all  my  care, 
And  shar'd  my  joy — lies  cold  and  silent  there. 

Is  there  an  eye  that  can  unmoisten'd  turn 
From  parent's  dust,  or  lov'd  companion's  urn  ^ 
A  heart  that  would  not  mourn  at  friendship's  shrine. 
Oh  !  never  may  that  heart  be  link'd  with  mine. 

N 
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Beloved  ashes !  peaceful  be  your  rest ! 
Till  summon 'd  forth  to  join  the  spirits  blest. 
That  now,  perchance,  from  yon  celestial  spheres 
Look  down  on  earth,  and  wonder  at  our  tears. 

From  the  lone  church-yard  to  the  Pastor's  dome. 

Which  friends,  now  parted  far,  once  called  their  home, 

I  almost  fear  to  turn  with  sad  survey. 

And  ask  my  sinking  spirit — Where  are  they  ? 

Where  the  bright  eyes,  that  shone  with  joyous  mirth — 

The  steps,  that  scarcely  seem'd  to  touch  the  earth — 

The  songs,  that  floated  on  the  summer  gale — 

The  hearts,  that  sympathiz'd  with  sorrow's  tale  ? 

No  well  known  voices  answer  to  my  call. 

And  she — the  loveliest — most  belov'd  of  all — 

Ah  Gorovah  !  thy  venerable  brow 

Can  never  echo  to  her  accents  now. 

Delightful  valley  !  how  they  lov'd  to  bring 
Each  summer  flower,  and  blossom  of  the  spring — 
Each  plant  of  graceful  form  or  sweet  perfume. 
To  deck  thy  grove,  and  bid  thy  garden  bloom. 
With  what  fond  admiration  would  they  tell, 
How  bright  the  moonbeams  on  thy  river  fell — 
How  sweet  it  was  to  mark,  at  morning's  tide. 
The  white  mists  floating  down  thy  mountain's  side — 
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Even  ere  its  charms  were  by  sad  contrast  known. 
They  deem'd  no  vale  so  happy  as  then*  own. 
Alas  !  the  thought,  that  never;  never  more, 
Shall  they  meet  there  as  they  have  met  before. 

There  are  emotions  of  the  human  breast, 

Feelings  too  sacred  to  be  oft  express'd. 

That  seem  extinguish 'd  by  the  heartless  strife. 

And  lifeless  'mid  the  busy  din  of  life. 

Yet  waken,  if  but  touch 'd  the  secret  spring. 

To  which  with  fond  tenacity  they  cling, 

And  sweep  the  trembling  chords  of  joy  or  woe, 

With  all  the  freshness  of  their  earliest  flow. 

'T  is  thus  one  transient  glance  can  bring  to  mind, 
A  thousand  tender  images  combin'd; 
Forms  are  before  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear 
Sweet  voices,  we  on  earth  may  never  hear ; 
Illusion  blest !  if  we  might  but  retain 
The  joy  of  memory  without  its  pain. 
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TO  , 

AFTER  SPENDING  THE  DAY  WITH  THEM  AT  DINA'S  ISLAND 
AND  WEST  MUCROSS. 


'Mid  nature's  fairest  scenes  I  've  walk'd 

With  some  who  void  of  interest  found  them. 
And  coldly  look'd,  and  coldly  talk'd, 

As  if  a  desert  spread  around  them ; 
The  ice  that  on  their  spirits  lay, 

Enjoyment's  source  appear'd  congealing. 
As  their  companionship,  or  they. 

Had  bound  to  dullness  every  feeling. 

But  oh  the  profit,  the  delight. 

With  you,  beloved  friends,  to  wander  ! 
To  climb  the  airy  mountain's  height. 

Or  in  the  wizard  glen  to  ponder ; 
'Neath  ivy-mantled  ruins  stand. 

The  page  of  other  days  retracing. 
And  mark  time's  devastating  hand 

The  proudest  work  of  man  defacing  ! 
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To  note  each  streamlet,  rock,  and  tree. 

Each  plant,  and  tiny  wild  flower  blowing. 
And  raise  to  Heaven  the  incense  free. 

Of  hearts  with  gratitude  o'ei-flowing. 
Oh,  hours  thus  spent  will  oft  assuage 

With  gentle  power  the  bosom's  sadness ; 
Will  charm  in  youth,  and  give  to  age 

A  foretaste  of  celestial  gladness  ! 

Their  memory,  with  reflected  light. 

May  cast  a  sun-beam  over  sorrow, 
Or  lend  anticipation  bright. 

To  cheer  the  parting  of  to-morrow. 
Though  fair  this  world,  eye  hath  not  seen 

The  joy  reserv'd  in  that  above  us. 
Where  not  a  cloud  shall  come  between, 

To  separate  from  those  who  love  us ! 
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THE  GLENFLESK  FARMER'S  APPEAL 
FOR  A  SCRIPTURE  READER. 


TO  THE  EEV.  R.  H.  E.  M. 


From  the  lonely  Glenflesk  am  I  come, 
Where  silence  and  solitude  reigns. 

To  your  bright  and  your  beautiful  home. 
Your  lakes,  mountains,  forests,  and  plains. 

The  garden  of  Erin  *  delighted  I  see, 

But  oh,  there  's  a  landscape  more  lovely  to  me  ! 

Not  the  gold  of  this  world  do  I  claim, 

I  sue  not  for  riches  this  hour ; 
The  treasure  I  seek  puts  to  shame 
The  glitter  of  wealth  and  of  power ; 
To  gain  that,  which  tasted,  we  ne'er  thirst  again. 
Leads  the  Irishman's  steps  from  his  desolate  glen. 

Fourteen  summers  have  glided  away, 
Fourteen  winters  pass'd  over  my  head. 

Since  I  witnessed  the  dawn  of  that  day 

Which  brought  God's  own  Word  to  my  shed ; 

*  Killavuey. 
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'T  was  written  in  language  I  might  understand. 
The  musical  speech  of  my  dear  native  land. 

Who  sent  it,  I  never  could  tell. 
But  sure  the  gift  was  Divine, 
Which  melted  the  ice  as  it  fell 

On  a  heart  that  was  harden 'd  as  mine ; 
Though  slow,  through  my  ignorance,  sure  was  its  sway. 
It  hammer'd  the  rock  of  my  nature  away. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  demand 

What  I  would  not  sue  for  in  vain  ; 
To  ask  as  a  gift  at  your  hand, 
A  Teacher,  the  text  to  explain  ; 
A  Teacher  we  call  for,  babes,  women,  and  men 
Are  ready  to  hear,  in  our  desolate  glen. 

In  doubt  and  in  darkness  too  long 

We  bent  unto  idols  the  knee ; 
We  heard  not  the  beautiful  song 
Which  bids  us  arise  and  be  free  ; 
The  sweet  song  of  Zion,  which  leads  us  to  soar 
Where  sin  and  where  sorrow  shall  grieve  us  no  more. 

A  Reader  of  truth  we  require. 
And  let  his  support  be  our  care ; 
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"  The  labourer  is  worthy  his  hire," 
Our  little  we  gladly  will  share ; 
And  blessings  unnumber'd  shall  rest  on  you,  when 
The  Gospel  shall  sound  through  our  desolate  glen. 


ON  READING  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TRIBUTE  IN  THE 
WEEKLY  MAGAZINE, 

TO   THE 

MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  W.  A.  CALTHURST, 

Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kiltaloe. 


Unknown,  yet  lov'd,  through  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes  the  friends  of  my  Redeemer  mine ; 
Although  assur'd  thine  early  call  from  this, 
Was  but  a  summons  to  a  world  of  bliss, 
I  still  would  mourn,  with  those  who  held  thee  dear, 
A  bright  and  shining  light  extinguished  here. 

Unclouded  was  the  promise  of  thy  day. 

And  flowers  of  fond  affection  strew'd  thy  way. 
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While  labouring  in  thy  ministry  of  love, 

To  guide  the  wanderer  to  the  fold  above. 

The  sinner  to  his  God  to  reconcile ; 

The  poor  man's  blessing,  and  the  good  man's  smile, 

Evinc'd  the  sentiments  thou  didst  inspire. 

And  prov'd  that  souls  were  given  thee  for  thy  hire. 

Oh  !  early  summon 'd  hence,  but  not  before 
Our  Heavenly  Father  saw  thy  mission  o'er ; 
'T  were  vain  to  stem  the  flow  of  nature's  tide. 
Which  mourns  a  mother's  hope,  a  brother's  guide  ! 
No ;  rather  in  their  sorrow  would  I  blend. 
And  weep  with  them  the  minister  and  friend  : 
May  He  who  wounds  in  love,  the  balm  supply. 
And  fix  the  anchor  of  their  hopes  on  high ; 
And  oh,  with  them,  may  it  to  me  be  given. 
To  recognize  my  relative  in  heaven ! 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  LIEUT.  N- 


WHO  PEKISHED  IX  THE  WKECK  OF  THE  KILLARNEY  STEAMEK. 


Thou  dost  not  sleep  where  the  wild  waves  moan, 

Commission'd  to  restore  thee ; 
They  gave  thee  to  rest  beneath  the  stone 

Which  the  love  of  the  brave  rais'd  o'er  thee.* 

In  mercy  thou  wert  spar'd  the  shock 

Of  thy  comrades'  woes  descrying, 
The  suffering  on  the  fatal  rock,f 

The  lingering  pain  of  dying. 

The  eye  of  love  look'd  out  for  thee. 
O'er  the  deep  with  tempests  swelling, 

When  thou,  we  trust,  wert  landed  free. 
Where  the  God  of  Love  is  dwelling. 

'Tis  our's  to  own  His  chastening  hand. 

In  mute,  adoring  wonder. 
And  bow  to  His  Divine  command, 

Although  proclaim 'd  in  thunder. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  monument  raised  by  his  brother  officers  in  the 
Church  of  Fermoy,  over  the  much-lamented  subject  of  the  preceding  lines. 

i-  The  Renny  Rock,  on  which  the  Killarney  struck,  and  from  which 
only  a  few  of  the  passengers  escaped. 
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THE   RING. 

TO    THE    COUNTESS    OF    B- 


FooT  as  fleet  as  ever  trod 
Carantual's  mossy  sod, 
Climb'd  Glena's  romantic  steep, 
Plung'd  in  Toomie's  forest  deep, 
Clear'd  the  fence  with  active  bound, 
Foil'd  the  hunter  and  the  hound. 
Rapid  foot  of  antler 'd  king, 
Metamorphos'd  to  a  ring. 

Fleetest  once  on  mountain's  brow. 
Highly  favor'd  still  art  thou  ! 
Emblem  made  of  friendship  true. 
Tribute  paid  of  honor  due  ; 
Never  on  a  hand  more  fair 
Brightly  sparkl'd  diamond  rare ; 
Never  was  a  heart  more  prone 
Every  tender  claim  to  own. 

Noble  stag,  and  timid  hind. 
Tortured  oft  of  hearts  unkind, 


# 
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Through  her  park  securely  bound. 
Safe  from  hunter,  safe  from  hound. 
By  the  winding  Bandon's  side. 
View  their  antlers  in  the  tide. 
When  the  sun  with  golden  gleam 
Tinges  all  its  classic  stream. 

Or  at  morning's  early  ray 
Mingle  with  the  fawns  at  play ; 
Or  at  peaceful  evening's  close 
'Neath  the  ancient  oaks  repose. 
Naught  of  danger  they  discern, 
Couch'd  amid  the  giant  fern ; 
All  around  them — all  above  — 
Breathing  safety,  peace,  and  love. 


All  who  feel  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  animal  creation, 
would  be  gratified  by  seeing  the  deer  in  the  beautiful  park  at  Castle  Bemerd. 
There,  beneath  the  ancient  trees  spreading  their  branches  over  the  clear  waters 
of  that  fair  river,  "  erst  by  Spenser  sung,"  these  timid  and  graceful  creatu/es 
seem  truly  to  enjoy  their  existence. 
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THE   IRISH   SOCIETY. 


Hark,  hark !  't  is  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  resounding. 
Thro'  our  lonehest  valleys  the  gospel  is  sounding. 
The  Lord,  the  Redeemer,  the  High  and  the  Holy, 
Glad  tidings  proclaims  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
The  Irishman's  heart  is  with  gratitude  swelling, 
The  herald  of  mercy  has  enter'd  his  dwelling  ;* 
His  children  the  word  of  instruction  are  hearing. 
His  soul  is  awaking,  his  gloom  disappearing. 

Led  captive  by  Satan,  oh  !  what  covild  have  chang'd  him  ? 
What  power  'neath  Emanuel's  banner  have  rang'd  him  ? 
What  light  could  have  pierc'd  thro'  a  darkness  so  dreary, 
And  rais'd  from  the  dust  the  afflicted  and  weary  ? 

In  his  dear  native  tongue,  't  was  the  word  of  salvation. 
By  the  Irish  Society's  blest  combination  — 
North,  east,  south,  and  west,  sent  to  quicken  the  dying. 
And  free  the  poor  slave  in  captivity  lying. 

Oh,  fleet  was  its  progress,  no  courser  was  fleeter. 
And  sweet  was  its  message,  no  music  was  sweeter ; 

*  The  Irish  Eeader, 
O 
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Its  two  edged  sword  cut  the  chains  that  were  o'er  him, 
And  open'd  the  portals  of  glory  before  him. 

The  work  is  Jehovah's,  then  hasten  to  aid  it, 
A  test  of  your  love  the  Almighty  hath  made  it ; 
Your  white  winged  barks  are  triumphantly  bearing 
The  life-giving  truth  to  far  nations  declaring ; 
Leave  not,  as  unworthy  of  sympathy  only. 
One  child  of  your  country  neglected  and  lonely. 
Let  her  brave  sons,  delivered  from  errors  that  blind  them. 
Assume  the  ascendancy  nature  design'd  them ; 
And  the  island  of  saints,  once  so  famous  in  story. 
Shall  rise  into  more  than  her  primitive  glory. 
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THE  IRISH  PROTESTANT  ORPHANS' 
APPEAL. 


The  orphan  children  of  our  land. 
In  mourning  robes  array 'd. 

Extend  the  supplicating  hand. 
And  ask  for  Christian  aid. 

They  ask  the  happy  parents,  blest 
With  duteous  children  fair ; 

They  ask  the  children,  who  rest 
Beneath  such  parents'  care. 

They  have  no  tender  mother's  heart, 
To  bless  their  early  years ; 

No  father,  comfort  to  impart, 
And  wipe  away  their  tears. 

But  they  have  One  who  dwells  above. 

The  Father,  Lord  of  all. 
And  He  will  bid  His  people  move 

Responsive  to  their  call. 
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FAREWELL   ADDRESS, 

FBOM  HIS  PARISHIONERS  TO  THE  REV.  R.  H.  MAUNSELL  EYRE, 
OF  FLESK  PRIORY,  KILLARNEY. 


Scenes  remote  demand  thee  from  us,  other  duties  to  fulfil, 
But  in  grateful,  fond  remembrance,  thou  shalt  be  oui-  pastor  still. 


Kind  and  gentle  to  the  lowest. 
To  the  highest  faithful  shown. 
With  thee  go — where'er  thou  goest, 
Hearts  that  thou  hast  made  thine  own. 

High  the  gospel  trumpet  sounding, 
No  uncertain  charge  was  given. 
Still  in  christian  love  abouncUng, 
Thou  didst  speak  the  mind  of  heaven. 

May  thy  glorious  Master  spare  thee 

Long  His  banner  to  display, 

"  As  on  eagle's  pinions  bear  thee," 

Guard  by  night,  and  guide  by  day. 

Think  of  us — though  now  must  sever 

Thy  beloved  ministry ; 

Pray  for  us — that  we  for  ever 

May  be  found  in  heaven  with  thee. 
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THE  BRITISH  CHANNEL  MISSION. 


The  Lord's  Ambassador  hath  spread* 
A  sail,  which  ne'er  unfiui'd  before. 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  shed 
Along  the  Coasts  of  Britain's  shore. 
Breathe  round  it  every  favoring  gale, 
For  Guardian  Angels  watch  that  sail. 


^t)'- 


To  many  a  land  hath  Britain  given 
That  Word  which  makes  the  soul  rejoice, 
Almost  each  nation  under  Heaven 
Hath  heard  from  her  the  Gospel's  voice  ; 
Uncheer'd  by  that  sweet  sound  alone 
Too  Ions:  hath  she  beheld  her  own  — 


» 


Her  own  brave  sons,  who  guard  her  coast. 
Who  sentinel  her  rocky  Isles, 
Who  still  maintain  her  empire  most. 
Through  whom  her  peaceful  harvest  smiles 

Key.  John  Ashley,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Channel  Mission. 

O  2 
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To  them — commission'd  from  above. 
The  Eirene*  spreads  her  sail  of  love. 

The  Lord's  Ambassador  hath  plann'd 
The  British  Channel  Mission  now. 
And  trusts  the  Heavenly  Pilot's  hand 
To  guide  and  bless  the  sacred  provi' ; 
And  grant  him  all  his  heart's  desire. 
Immortal  spirits  for  his  hire. 


*  The  Channel  Mission  vessel,  which  will  have  the  power  of  runmng  into  the 
heart  of  every  fleet  in  the  channel,  and  hearing  to  the  long  neglected  inhabitants 
of  all  the  surrounding  Coasts  and  Islands,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
and  his  Salvation. 
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MY  LATEST  WISH. 


Oh  !  bear  not  flxr  my  senseless  dust. 
When  I  have  breath 'd  my  latest  sigh. 

The  grave  is  faithful  to  its  trust. 
Where'er  the  silent  ashes  lie. 

The  nearest  resting-place  is  best. 

Yet  would  I  sieep  'neath  hallow'd  sod  ; 

Then  take  me  to  the  green  hill's  breast. 
And  lay  me  by  the  man  of  God. 

And  if  the  parting  soul  may  know 
One  last  fond  wish,  to  earth  allied. 

Be  thou,  who  blest  my  path  below. 
In  death,  not  sever 'd  from  my  side. 

We  shar'd  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  home. 
We  trod  in  love  "  the  narrow  way ;" 

Nor  ask  we  for  a  costly  dome 
To  rise  above  our  silent  clay. 

A  stone,  perchance,  to  mark  the  place 
To  fond  affection's  lingering  eye ; 
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A  line,  to  tell  what  truth  may  trace. 
Here  sinners  saved  by  Jesus  lie. 

And  if,  as  mine,  the  longest  years. 

Mine,  should  the  earliest  summons  be, 

Seek  thou  the  spot,  but  not  in  tears. 
Save  tears  of  joy,  to  think  on  me. 

Think,  how  I  oft  have  long'd  to  soar 

Beyond  this  transitory  scene. 
My  Lord  and  Saviour  to  adore. 

And  be  where  I  shall  then  have  been. 

Think  of  the  hour  when  we  shall  meet. 
The  resurrection  hymn  to  raise ; 

To  cast  our  crowns  at  Jesus'  feet. 

And  praise  Him  more  than  angels  praise ! 
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